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The Dark and Bloody 


Ground of Reconstruction 


Historiography 


By BERNARD A. WEISBERGER 


; — YEARS AGO, AS THE EXCITING THIRTIES DREW TO A CLOSE, 
the dry bones began to stir in that notable valley of historical 
skeletons, the Reconstruction period. In February 1939, the 
Journal of Southern History carried an article by Francis B. Sim- 
kins describing a number of “New Viewpoints of Southern Re- 
construction.”* Frankly facing the fact that “the main issue of the 
Reconstruction period, the great American race question,” like 
Banquo’s ghost, would not down, Simkins asked for a fairer 
analysis of Reconstruction’s achievements and failures and an 
end to the notion that encouraging the Negro in voting and 
officeholding was somehow a crime of crimes. By adopting a 
more “critical, creative and tolerant attitude,” he said, historians 
of the South could better discharge their “great civic obligation.” 


In the following year, Howard K. Beale took up this theme 
with a brisk, provocative essay, “On Rewriting Reconstruction 
History,” in the American Historical Review.* Forthrightly, Beale 
asked if it were “not time that we studied the history of Recon- 
struction without first assuming, at least subconsciously, that 
carpetbaggers and Southern white Republicans were wicked, that 
Negroes were illiterate incompetents, and that the whole white 
South owes a debt of gratitude to the restorers of ‘white su- 
premacy ?” He then posted a list of questions previously ignored 


1Journal of Southern History, V (February 1939), 49-61. 
2American Historical Review, XLV (July 1940), 807-27. 
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except in scattered numbers of the Journal of Negro History and 
in W. E. B. Du Bois’ 1935 volume, Black Reconstruction. What 
was the whole story of popular government in the South from 
1865 to 1900? What were the economic connections of the so- 
called Redeemers? How much of the famed Reconstruction debt 
went for gilt spittoons and legislative boodle, and how much for 
social, educational, and industrial rebuilding? Where did the 
poor white fit into the picture? What lessons could be learned by 
considering Reconstruction anew, this time as a short-lived 
revolution which placed power in inexperienced hands? 


These questions struck to the heart of the prejudiced version 
of Reconstruction laid down around the turn of the century by 
Rhodes, Burgess, and Dunning, developed by Fleming and some 
of the individual state historians of the period, and widely popu- 
larized, in 1929, by Claude Bowers’ zestful work of imagination, 
The Tragic Era.* That story is familiar. It told of how “Vindic- 
tives” and “Radicals” in Congress shouldered aside Johnson and 
the Supreme Court and imposed “Carpetbag” and “Scalawag” 
and “Negro” governments on the South by the bayonet. These 
new governments debauched and plundered a proud but helpless 
people until finally, desperately harried whites responded with 
their own campaigns of violence and persuasion. These respect- 
able folk at last took advantage of mounting Northern disgust 
with “carpetbag crimes” to restore “home rule” unopposed. 


The Beale and Simkins articles seemed to indicate that pro- 
fessional historians were ready to overhaul this operatic version 
of events—perhaps to use the perspective gained at the end of 
one decade of swift social change in the careful examination of 
an earlier period of upheaval. Yet now, twenty years after these 
premonitory signs, the indicated tide of revision has not fully set 


8Claude G. Bowers, The Tragic Era; the Revolution after Lincoln (Boston, 
1929). To particularize individual monographs on Southern Reconstruction here 
would involve the compilation of a virtually complete critical bibliography of 
works on the subject up to 1939, whereas this article aims at a detailed examina- 
tion only of studies appearing since that date. Accordingly, the reader’s familiarity 
with the earlier works is assumed. They are conveniently listed in a number of 
places, notably in James G. Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction (Boston, 
1953), 881-935. 
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in. Certainly the work still needs to be done. The New Deal, the 
Second World War, and the Cold War have all set in motion 
what some have called a “New Reconstruction” of the South— 
with fresh patterns in industry, urban life, population movement, 
agrarian practice, social and political leadership, and capitaliza- 
tion forming almost faster than the census takers can reveal them. 
The school desegregation crisis has, since 1954, moved the race 
question into disturbing but unescapable prominence. It is more 
important than ever that progress be made towards understand- 
ing the issues raised in the “old” Reconstruction of 1865 to 1877. 
Yet something seems to have blunted the purpose of the historical 
guild, and the discovery of what this something is deserves pro- 
fessional attention. 


Certainly it is no lack of revisionary work on the monographic 
level. There is plenty of that, some of it brilliant. One is almost 
tempted to cite the leading journals passim for fear of overlooking 
meritorious pieces, but short of that, one may point to at least 
half a dozen books and twice that many articles of genuine sig- 
nificance. There are, for one thing, three pathbreaking books by 
C. Vann Woodward dealing with economic leadership, political 
organization, and racial adjustment in the post-Appomattox 
South.* Among articles on more specialized topics, there is, to 
begin with, an outstanding survey of the attitudes dominating 
the historical approach to Reconstruction by T. Harry Williams, 
fit to stand in the good company of the Beale and Simkins 
articles. David Donald gave impetus to a study of Southern Re- 
publicans, in 1944, with a piece on Mississippi “scalawags,” and 
he has since given fresh scrutiny to the relationships between the 
Radicals, Lincoln, and Johnson.* Thomas B. Alexander surveyed 
the role of the Whigs in Tennessee Reconstruction and found a 


*Reunion and Reaction; the Compromise of 1877 and the End of Reconstruction 
(Boston, 1951); Origins of the New South, 1877-1913 (Baton Rouge, 1951); 
The Strange Career of Jim Crow (New York, 1955). 

5“An Analysis of Some Reconstruction Attitudes,” Journal of Southern History, 
XII (November 1946), 469-86. 

6“The Scalawag in Mississippi Reconstruction,” Journal of Southern History, 
X (November 1944), 447-60; “Why They Impeached Andrew Johnson,” American 
Heritage, VIII (December 1956), 20-25; “The Radicals and Lincoln” in Lincoln 
Reconsidered (New York, 1956), 103-27. 
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more complex story than had hitherto been suggested.’ The oft- 
maligned agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau have been made the 
subjects of a judicious plea in defense by John and LaWanda 
Cox.* Northern philanthropists and educators, alternately hailed 
as agents of progress and damned as Yankee marplots, have also 
undergone dispassionate examination by such scholars as Henry 
L. Swint and Ralph Morrow.’ Both Swint and Morrow have 
published full-dress books on the subjects of their articles, and, 
indeed, monographs continue almost regularly to break up the 
fallow ground.” George R. Bentley has brought up to date Paul 
Pierce’s half-century-old work on the Freedmen’s Bureau.** Otis 
Singletary has submitted the fullest report so far on Negro militia- 
men in the occupied states of the South.’* Vernon Wharton has, 
it may be hoped, provided a pilot project for the studies of the 
Negro as voter and officeholder in his book on Negroes in Missis- 
sippi during and after the Radical heyday.’* Fresh biographies, 
both of major and minor actors, have also appeared. Robert Dur- 
den has revealed the paradox of a Negro-hating Radical in his 
life of James S. Pike, and Jonathan Daniels has contributed a 


™Whiggery and Reconstruction in Tennessee,” Journal of Southern History, XVI 
(August 1950), 291-305. 

8“General O. O. Howard and the ‘Misrepresented Bureau, ” ibid., XIX (Novem- 
ber 1953), 427-56. The Coxes believe that “even the most friendly studies of the 
Bureau have exaggerated its weaknesses and minimized its strength.” LaWanda 
Cox has also contributed fresh material on the motivation of postwar reformers 
in “The Promise of Land for the Freedman,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
XLV (December 1958), 413-40. 

*Henry L. Swint, “Northern Interest in the Shoeless Southerner,” Journal of 
Southern History, XVI (November 1950), 457-71; Ralph Morrow, “Northern 
Methodism in the South during Reconstruction,” Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, XLi (September 1954), 197-218. 

10Henry L. Swint, The Northern Teacher in the South, 1862-1870 ( Nashville, 
1941}; Ralph Morrow, Northern Methodism and Reconstruction (East Lansing, 
1956). Before leaving the subject of periodical articles, it is well to note that this 
sampling takes no note of articles in the journals of various state historical societies 
or of professional associations for the study of economics, sociology, and political 
science. Nor is any attempt made here to list new works of which the author is 
aware on subjects related to Reconstruction indirectly—studies of pardon, amnesty, 
and loyalty oaths after the war, of railroad financing in the Southern states, or of 
aspects of the national battles over land, currency, and tariff reforms. Such a 
listing would unduly prolong this article, but would also add support to one of its 
contentions, that abundant material for a fresh synthesis of the period is available. 

11George R. Bentley, A History of the Freedmen’s Bureau (Philadelphia, 1955). 

12Negro Militia and Reconstruction ( Austin, 1957). 

18The Negro in Mississippi, 1865-1890 (Chapel Hill, 1947). 
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portrait of a “carpetbagger,” Milton S. Littlefield, the delicious 
wickedness of which should not obscure its real importance.“ 
At least two writers have grappled, since 1940, with the contra- 
dictions of Thaddeus Stevens: Richard Current in a sharply criti- 
cal book, and Ralph Korngold in a rather saccharine tribute.’* 
Two recent biographies of Benjamin F. Butler also bear witness 
to the dangers of attempting to “type-cast” an important Radi- 
cal.’* Still more light on Reconstruction may be expected when 
David Donald’s forthcoming life of Sumner appears. 


Varied as are all these works in quality, aim, and scope, their 
total impact clears the air. They show, first of all, that the so- 
called “scalawags” were not all the ragged underlings of Southern 
society, but included—at least early in the period—many erstwhile 
Southern Whigs, high in status and thoroughly baptized in the 
church of the Lost Cause. The nucleus of a Southern Republican 
party, they were displaced by extremist pressure from overardent 
Radicals, both Negro and white, on the one hand, and die-hard 
“white line” supporters on the other. Often, however, the issues 
on which they were challenged had as much to do with patronage 


and with profit as with race.’ Secondly, the Republican state 


14Robert F. Durden, James Shepherd Pike: Republicanism and the American 
Negro, 1850-1882 (Durham, 1957), a significant part of which appeared as “The 
Prostrate State Revisited: James S. Pike and South Carolina Reconstruction,” 
Journal of Negro History, XXXIX (April 1954), 87-110; Jonathan Daniels, Prince 
of Carpetbaggers (Philadelphia, 1958). 

15Richard N. Current, Old Thad Stevens; A Story of Ambition (Madison, 1942); 
Ralph Korngold, Thaddeus Stevens; A Being Darkly Wise and Rudely Great (New 
York, 1955). 

16Robert Holzman, Stormy Ben Butler (New York, 1954); Hans L. Trefousse, 
Ben Butler, the South Called Him Beast! (New York, 1957). 

17Evidence for this statement is scattered widely through the works already 
referred to. Donald, “Scalawag in Mississippi Reconstruction,” 60, declares that 
in that state, “the importance of the former Whigs has generally been neglected.” 
Alexander, in “Whiggery and Reconstruction in Tennessee,” 305, suggests “the 
possible value of reviewing Reconstruction in all southern states to appraise the 
role of persistent Whiggery.” Insofar as the business community of the South 
was identified with the Whigs, this view finds support in T. Harry Williams’ 
study, “The Louisiana Reunification Movement of 1873,” Journal of Southern 
History, XI (August 1945), 349-69, wherein he finds in Reconstruction “still 
another group whose importance has not been recognized—the business men, not 
closely affiliated with politics, who saw the strife of parties and races destroying 
the stability they desired. . . .” (369). Woodward, in Reunion and Reaction, 
significantly entitles one chapter “The Rejuvenation of Whiggery,” and begins his 
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governments chosen under the operation of the Reconstruction 
Acts of 1867 were not composed exclusively of corruptionists, 
white or Negro, and achieved a number of praiseworthy social 
and educational reforms.’* Thirdly, such corruption as did exist 
was shared in by many white and respectable Southerners, later 
to become “Bourbons,” who did not scruple to profit by the lavish 
gifts of the sinful “carpetbag” governments to Southern develop- 
ment companies. Moreover, when restored to control, these “Con- 
servatives” continued to keep the doors of the state treasuries 
hospitably open to businessmen who had formerly supported the 
Radicals.” Fourthly, the restored “Conservatives” were willing 
to live with Negro suffrage, provided they could control its out- 
come. The “sin” of enfranchising the illiterate freedman was ap- 
parently washed whiter than snow, once he switched to the 
Democratic ticket.*” Fifthly, life somehow went on under “bay- 
onet rule.” Crops, capital, and order were restored, after all, and 
there were cakes and ale as well as heartbreak and ugliness. 
Violence there was; but the legend of Negro militiamen’s “atroci- 
ties,” perpetuated in Thomas Dixon’s The Klansman, is as baseless 
as the implication in Albion Tourgée’s A Fool's Errand that every 
square Southern mile contained a secretly buried victim of the 


Origins of the New South with a quotation from a contemporary Southern source 
concerning a marriage whose “high contracting parties were Whiggism and 
Democracy,” and whose presumable offspring was Conservatism. 


18This point was so widely conceded as early as 1939 as to require little docu- 
mentation here. It is cogently stated in Simkins, “New Viewpoints of Southern 
Reconstruction,” Beale, “On Rewriting Reconstruction History,” and Williams, 
“An Analysis of Some Reconstruction Attitudes,” already cited. Vernon Wharton, 
after a close study of one “reconstructed” state, reaches a conclusion probably 
applicable to most of the former Confederate commonwealths: “Altogether, as 
governments go, that supplied by the Negro and white Republicans in Mississippi 
between 1870 and 1876 was not a bad government.” The Negro in Mississippi, 
179. 

19This point forms almost the entire thesis of Woodward’s Reunion and Reaction, 
and is explored in depth in Origins of the New South, 1-74, as well as in the 
opening chapters of the same author's Tom Watson, Agrarian Rebel (New York, 
1938). Daniels’ Prince of Carpetbaggers is an excellent detailed account of the 
financial relationships between white Democrats and “carpetbaggers” in North 
Carolina and Florida. 

20Negroes “continued to vote in large numbers in most parts of the South for 


more than two decades after Reconstruction.” Woodward, Strange Career of Jim 
Crow, 35. 
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Klan.”* Lastly, neither in Congress nor in the South were the 
Radicals the purposeful and unified group of conspirators that 
they have been made out to be by friendly biographers of Andrew 
Johnson.” Johnson himself, pilloried though he was by his ene- 
mies, added to his own woes by personal hardheadedness, polit- 
ical stumbling, and a blind belief that the incantation of constitu- 
tional formulas could change the brute facts of power distribu- 
tion.” 


21E. Merton Coulter, who most certainly believes Reconstruction to have been 
a severe time of trial for the South, nevertheless thoroughly documents the return 
to normal life in The South during Reconstruction, 1865-1877 (Baton Rouge, 
1947). He declares (ix): “There were . . . with all the political and constitutional 
abnormalities of the times, the ordinary activities of the people, as they sowed 
and reaped, went to church, visited their neighbors, sang their songs, and sought 
in a thousand ways to amuse themselves.” As for the question of placing the role 
of the Negro militia in its true proportions, Singletary observes that the Radical 
governors rarely used the troops available to them under state law, and notes 
that the real affront, for white Southerners, was the simple presence of Negroes 
in uniform. “For even had the militia refrained from committing a single act 
atagonistic to the whites, in all probability they would still have been destroyed.” 
Negro Militia and Reconstruction, 152. The use of Federal troops is a matter 
deserving greater study, and as for riots and incidents not involving the use of 
uniformed soldiery, the responsibility is not easily pinned on one side or the other. 


22David Donald notes, in Lincoln Reconsidered, 103-27, that the concept of 
the “malevolent Radical” comes in part from the need to find new antagonists, in 
every generation, for the noble figure of Lincoln in the Lincoln-myth. Certainly 
close study of the lives of eminent Radicals reveals plenty of dissension among 
them; as for the Southern Radicals in the statehouses, their factional feuds in every 
state suggest, in the words of a recent article, “a much more complex social, 
economic and political evolution than is found in partisan accounts.” Jack B. 
Scroggs, “Southern Reconstruction: A Radical View,” Journal of Southern History, 
XXIV (November 1958), 428. Both Williams and Donald warn against facile 
generalization. “Southerners differed among themselves on the issues of Recon- 
struction in about the same degree as did groups in the North,” says Williams in 
“An Analysis of Some Reconstruction Attitudes,” 486, while Donald reports that 
the “difficulties of making an adequate study of a Reconstruction election in the 
South have seldom been realized.” “The Scalawag in Mississippi Reconstruction,” 
458. James M. Dabbs, a temperate Southerner of today, also underscores the 
complexity of the story in The Southern Heritage (New York, 1958), 105. 

28The most intelligent critical discussion of Johnson to appear recently is David 
Donald’s “Why They Impeached Andrew Johnson,” American Heritage. A 
good, new biography of the impeached President is needed. The two most fre- 
quently cited nowadays suffer from the vigor of their efforts to defend him un- 
reservedly. They are, George F. Milton, The Age of Hate; Andrew Johnson and 
the Radicals (New York, 1930) and Lloyd P. Stryker, Andrew Johnson; A Study 
in Courage (New York, 1929). An interesting minor revision of the Johnson story 
has lately been contributed by Ralph J. Roske, “The Seven Martyrs?” American 
Historical Review, LXIV (January 1959), 323-30, who challenges the view that 
the seven Republicans who voted for his acquittal were “relentlessly persecuted . . . 
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This is a good record of piecemeal accomplishment. Yet in two 
significant areas, the professional record remains poor. For one 
thing, there has been no synthesis of this material in a good 
general history of Reconstruction. The one full-scale treatment 
by an academic historian since 1940 is E. Merton Coulter’s The 
South during Reconstruction, 1865-1877. Regrettably, Professor 
Coulter chose to begin with a veteran’s indignant rejection of the 
entire notion of revision. There could be, he said, “no sensible de- 
parture from the well-known facts of the Reconstruction program 
as it was applied to the South. No amount of revision can explain 
away the grievous mistakes made in this abnormal period of 
American history.”** This attitude seems excessively conservative. 
If modern historical scholarship teaches anything, it teaches that 
“well-established” facts are constantly changed in implication as 
new facts are unearthed, and that there are several sensible de- 
partures from any set of facts, depending upon whose definition 
of “sensible” is employed.” Rich though it may be in material, 
The South during Reconstruction is no contribution to understand- 
ing. In point of fact it is something of a setback. Appearing as it 
does in the History of the South series published by the Louisiana 
State University Press—a set of works which must long remain 
the standard repository of Southern history—it would have been 
more enduring had it maintained a more judicious attitude. Since 
1947 the only other general book on Reconstruction is Hodding 
Carter's The Angry Scar; the Story of Reconstruction.** Carter, a 
literate and “moderate” Mississippi editor, provides a book which 
is a distinct improvement in fairness on the earlier “nonprofes- 
sional” study of Bowers. Yet it is stil] marked by a defensive spirit, 
and more to the point, its incorporation of fresh research is at 
best uneven. 


until they were forced altogether from the American political scene” (323). He 
denies that their later careers were marked by “unrelieved martyrdom.” 

24Coulter, South during Reconstruction, xi. 

25A searching critique both of Coulter’s “facts” and his deductions therefrom 
is John Hope Franklin’s “Whither Reconstruction Historiography,” Journal of 
Negro Education, XVII (February 1948), 446-61. For a briefer statement of 
Coulter’s conventional view of Reconstruction, see A. B. Moore, “One Hundred 
Years of Reconstruction of the South,” Journal of Southern History, IX (May 
1943), 153-80. 

26New York, 1959. 
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The other failure of historians to deal adequately with Recon- 
struction is evident in textbooks, many of which play old tunes 
on worn keys. This is especially lamentable since the text is so 
often the college graduate’s only exposure to the literature of 
history. Some volumes designed for classroom use attempt bal- 
anced discussions—notably (though not exclusively) the works 
of Freidel, Current, and Williams, of Hofstadter, Aaron, and 
Miller, of Billington, Loewenberg, and Brockunier, and of Leland 
D. Baldwin.*’ Others lean heavily on stereotyped reactions. For 
one thing, the terms “Carpetbagger” and “Scalawag” are some- 
times used as if they were genuine proper nouns and not cartoon- 
ists’ labels. It is true that they are now so familiar as perhaps not 
to need quotation marks, and yet by the same token we should 
expect to find Jacobin, Doughface, and Gold Bug in current and 
unqualified usage to describe certain groups in our history. Negro 
suffrage is generally deplored and credited only to opportunistic, 
if not openly base, motives. Thus, John D. Hicks traces “an infinite 
amount of abuse” to “premature” voting by the freedmen, while 
Morison and Commager explain that it was instituted by the 
Radicals “to secure the colored vote at the earliest opportunity,” 
which is partly true but does not explain why the Fourteenth 
Amendment offered the South the opportunity to reject Negro 
enfranchisement if Southerners were willing to pay the price of 
reduced representation in Congress.** Riegel and Long deplore 


27Frank Freidel, Richard N. Current, and T. Harry Williams, A History of the 
United States (2 vols., New York, 1959), II, 23-27; Richard Hofstadter, Daniel 
Aaron, and William Miller, The United States: The History of a Republic 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1957), 404-405; Ray A. Billington, Bert J. Loewenberg, 
and Samuel Brockunier, The United States; American Democracy in World 
Perspective (New York, 1947), 261-85; Leland D. Baldwin, The Stream of 
American History (2 vols., New York, 1953), I, 911-15. The first two of these 
books stress economic turmoil as the basis for a good deal of political misbehavior 
usually imputed to “carpetbag” villainy or Negro ignorance. Baldwin declares 
that one “can find what he seeks when he examines the role of the Negroes in the 
reconstruction period . . . . If it was Negro votes that made some astonishing steals 
possible, it should be remembered that it was white men who got the bulk of the 
swag.” Billington, Loewenberg and Brockunier point out that the “reconstruction 
record, written under the tutelage of scholars of Bourbon lineage seeking a 
gentlemanly road to reunion, has long demanded reappraisal.” Another sympathetic 
and careful presentation of the Reconstruction period is to be found in Carl N. 
Degler, Out of Our Past (New York, 1959). 

28John D. Hicks, The American Nation; a History of the United States from 
1865 to the Present (Cambridge, 1955), 30; Samuel E. Morison and Henry S. 
Commager, The Growth of the American Republic (2 vols., New York, 1950), II, 
38-43. 
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the handiwork of the “ill-trained Negro freedman, intoxicated by 
his first breaths of liberty,” while Carman and Syrett, generally 
fair, nevertheless ring the changes on the gross extravagance of 
the “black and tan” legislatures.** Thomas A. Bailey’s The Ameri- 
can Pageant, a highly popular one-volume text, belongs to the 
Burgess era. “The Radicals,” it declares, “would ‘Republicanize’ 
the South by making the freedman an unwitting tool of their 
own schemes, and ride into power on his lash-scarred back.” 
The “gun-supported reconstruction of the South, begun so brutal- 
ly in 1867 . . . under the stern eye of bayonet-bearing Union 
soldiers,” resulted in Southern legislatures which sometimes 
“resembled the comic opera.”*® No doubt this is as stirring, for 
students, as a showing of The Birth of a Nation, but it is not 
much more accurate. 


In sum, although the foregoing survey does not pretend to 
cover the textbook situation completely, teachers of American 
history have not taken into account the newest modifications of 
the “Carpetbag-bayonet rule-Negro domination” legend either in 
general works for the broad public or in texts designed for college 
students. The question of “why” is a challenging one. Part of the 
answer appears to lie in a professional conservatism which we 
historians of America too often permit to close our minds to new 
approaches in the entire range of our work. “He that is unjust 
in the least,” Scripture says, “is unjust also in much.” If we have 
been unjust to some actors in the Reconstruction story, it is be- 
cause we have not come to terms with some larger problems of 
United States history. 


In the first place, white historians have shied away from grasp- 
ing the nettle of race conflict, mainly because of the difficulty of 
recognizing their own emotional involvement in the problem. 
Yet this unwillingness to dwell on the almost universal nineteenth- 


2°Robert E. Riegel and David F. Long, The American Story: Volume One: 
Youth (New York, 1955); Harry J. Carman and Harold Syrett, A History of the 
American People (2 vols., New York, 1952), II, 20-31. 

80Thomas A. Bailey, The American Pageant: A History of the Republic ( Boston, 
1956), 467-74. 
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century conviction of the Negro’s innate inferiority often leads 
to a slipshod evaluation of materials. It is proper to take account 
of the frankly political motives of many Radical defenders of the 
Negro voter. It is equally proper to bear in mind the frankly 
racial motives of some of the Radicals’ opponents. A glance at 
source materials of the sixties, for example, shows that many so- 
called conservatives opposed the Radical program for the South 
not because they were devoted to states’ rights, or agrarianism, 
or the Constitution, or the Democratic party alone, but plainly 
and simply because they thought it was sinful to give so-called 
Africans the right to share in governments framed by a clearly 
superior Anglo-Saxon race. In combing the Civil War files of 
such northern Democratic papers as the New York World, 
Chicago Times, and Cincinnati Enquirer, one finds diatribes 
against “niggers” and the “Republican niggerocracy” quite as 
fulsome as anything ever concocted by today’s racists.** Instincts 
of decency as much as anything else prompt the suppression of 
such material, but silence on the subject covers up some of the 
ignobler motives of men who are now and then lauded as brave 
opponents of “Radical tyranny.” It is hardly correct to judge 


“Radicals” by their worst motives and “Redeemers” only by their 
best. 


Negro historians, from the venerable days of George Williams 
to the modern times of John Hope Franklin, Rayford W. Logan, 
and others, have had, perforce, to recognize a conflict between 
the status conservatism of a dominant white race and the aspira- 
tions of the Negro people. Reviewers sometimes tend to patronize 
their works as restricted by adherence to a minority point of 
view. But white historians, naturally enough, write from a major- 
ity point of view which is sometimes confused with objectivity— 
and which leads even the fairest of them on occasion into un- 
recognized value judgments. Take, for example, the simple mat- 
ter of suffrage. Many textbooks deprecate the enfranchisement 
of freedmen almost immediately after emancipation. While by 


31Abundant documentation of this statement is available in the newspapers 
mentioned. For a brief sample drawn from the news columns only, see Bernard 
A. Weisberger, Reporters for the Union (Boston, 1953), 265-70. 
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no means “naturally” inferior, they argue, the victims of slavery 
were as yet too ignorant and irresponsible to be trusted with 
political power. The statement is true in part, but the historian 
who demands intelligence and responsibility as prerequisites for 
the ballot is, wittingly or not, making the Federalist and Whig 
case against universal suffrage. Unique as was the experience in 
slavery, it would be difficult to prove that the freedman was in- 
herently less ready to vote than the illiterate backwoodsman or 
the freshly-arrived immigrant. Yet the same historian who has 
doubts about the freedman as voter often votes in earlier chap- 
ters for the Jacksonians and against the Know-Nothings. It would 
be a good thing, in fact, if more historians examined critically 
the libertarian and equalitarian assumptions, both romantic and 
rationalistic, which have governed our experiment in democracy, 
but the examination ought to extend to all groups, localities, and 
periods, and not merely to Reconstruction Negroes. The members 
of the James Ford Rhodes school of historians were more con- 
sistent in this regard. Often they did distrust the immigrant as a 
voter, and if they supported universal suffrage, it sometimes 
seemed to be on the ground that illiterate Anglo-Saxons were by 
nature better citizens than men of lesser breeds without a “genius 
for self-government.” Their views should not be perpetuated 
nowadays by mixing them with the base alloy of hypocrisy. It 
would be better to discuss the Negro vote in terms of public 
resistance to it and of what parties gained by it—in terms of 
motive and expediency—rather than by Olympian judgments on 
how “good” a voter the Negro made. Evaluations of the political 
records of entire groups of citizens are at best difficult, and at 
worst dangerous. 


Historians are not obliged, of course, to support the Negro’s 
case unreservedly wherever it appears. They ought, nonetheless, 
to walk humbly when talking of the American Negro as slave, 
freedman, voter, or worker. He is known to us almost exclusively 
through the writings of white men, who, whether well-intentioned 
or not, were interested parties to a conflict.** Conflicts may be 

82One basic historiographical problem, in fact, revolves around the question of 


whether “the Negro” revealed by the documents is the true image of himself or the 
man whom whites want him to be. One may hope that not all Negroes feel like 
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solved peaceably, but not wished away. The conflict between 
white Southerners’ determination to be the architects of their 
own society and black Southerners’ desire for a place of dignity 
in that society did not disappear in 1877. It was “solved” by 
Northern acquiescence in the subordination of the Southern 
Negro. Paul Buck’s well-known “road to reunion” was paved 
with the broken ambitions of the freedmen.** If Reconstruction 
is to be correctly branded as a failure, it is just to point out that 
its aftermath also represented a great failure of democracy. But 
American historians do not, to judge by their works, like the word 
“failure” any better than the word “conflict.” Neither fits the 
textbook myths of underlying unity, of unceasing progress, of all 
problems ultimately coming out right, somehow, in the pendulum 
swings of time. In the case of the knotty race problem, however, 
only a hardheaded approach to distasteful truths will yield real 
understanding. 


Secondly, it is time for a fresh look at the “abnormal corrup- 
tion” of Reconstruction, which has long colored the period's 
image. True, it is now often palliated by comparison with the 


general fraudulence of the Grant era—the grafting of a Tweed, 
the gaudy robberies of the Erie gang, the copious cheats practiced 
by the appointees and favorites of the Hero of Appomattox. Yet 
this does not get at the basic historical question. Where does 
“corruption” begin and “lawful business” end in our society, 
which has encouraged unlimited gainfulness and freedom from 
restraint as legitimate goals, and insisted meanwhile that these 


the grandfather in Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man (New York, 1952), whose dying 
words were: “Son . . . I never told you, but our life is a war and I have been 
a traitor all my born days, a spy in the enemy’s country ever since I gave up my 
gun back in the Reconstruction” (13-14). But considering the Negro’s position 
in American society, one may also wonder if there is not a certain applicability 
to him in words used by a president of the Southern Historical Association to 
describe white ex-Confederates in Reconstruction: “Southerners were being forced, 
like the peoples in any conquered and occupied country, to resort to deception, 
violence, and intrigue. Double standards and non-moral attitudes were inevitable 
results.” Avery Craven, “The Price of Union,” Journal of Southern History, XVIII 
(February 1952), 11. 

88This fact is underscored by contrasting the optimistic and conciliatory state- 
ments reported in Road to Reunion (Boston, 1937) with the unpleasant facts 
noted in Rayford W. Logan, The Negro in American Life and Thought: The Nadir, 
1877-1901 (New York, 1954). 
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characteristics can readily be combined with public virtue and 
civic responsibility. Tocqueville, acute as usual, saw the catch. 
“When the taste for physical gratifications” among a democratic 
people outgrew their wisdom and experience, he prophesied in 
warning of dangers to democratic states, some men would “lose 
all self-restraint . . . . In their intense and exclusive anxiety to 
make a fortune they [would] lose sight of the close connection 
that exists between the private fortune of each . . . and the pros- 
perity of all.”** From the beginning, the United States has liberally 
rewarded enterprise and industry—one form of the pursuit of pri- 
vate fortune—and assumed that the public prosperity would 
flourish in consequence. But with unerring periodicity some 
businessmen have run so far and so fast in their quest that they 
have found even our few legal safeguards of the public weal in 
their way. Then they have tried to evade, hurdle, or destroy 
them, producing, in consequence, what is called “fraud.” 


Let the judicious historian of Reconstruction consider the wide- 
spread land frauds involved in the sale of portions of the public 
domain in the old Northwest. Let him recall the fragrant Yazoo 
scandals, and reflect on Joseph G. Baldwin’s description of the 
Southwest of Jackson’s day:—“What country could boast more 
largely of its crimes? What more splendid role of felonies! . . . 
What more magnificent operations in the land-offices! . . . And in 
INDIAN affairs!—the very mention is suggestive of the poetry 
of theft—the romance of a wild and weird larceny!”** Let those 
who read Reconstruction history recall the banking swindles and 
internal improvement bubbles and repudiations of the period 
just before 1837, and then, skipping ahead five or six decades, 
dwell on the state house gangs and municipal rings with whom 
the Progressives did battle. Let all American scholars contemplate 
the Harding regime, and then ponder soberly our own society, 
with its expense-account millionaires, its depletion allowances, 
its licensing scandals, its much-advertised union corruption, its 
much less well-advertised business corruption and tax evasion, 

34Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, tr. by Henry Reeve, revised 
by Francis Bowen, ed. by Phillips Bradley (2 vols., New York, 1945), II, 140-41. 


35Joseph G. Baldwin, The Flush Times of Alabama and Mississippi (New York, 
1853), 238. 
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its paid “amateur” university athletes, its call girls hired to “en- 
tertain” key “accounts,” and its numerous other evidences of the 
conflicts that can arise between “good business” and “good 
morals.” In the face of all this, can the Reconstruction legislatures 
which showered the resources of their states on promoters and 
developers be properly called “abnormal”? What manner of 
historical “abnormality” is it which recurs every twenty years or 
so, if not oftener? 


This is not to suggest that students of the national past should 
now turn to the writing of a running record entitled Main Cur- 
rents in American Larceny. The matter is not that simple. Yet 
it has been made so; our use of the word “corruption” in con- 
nection with Reconstruction and other periods supports the faith 
that our institutions are fundamentally whole and sweet, and 
that only when “dishonest men” get control of them are the times 
out of joint. We could do with a rereading of Lincoln Steffens. 
And we could do more good by asking ourselves questions than by 
condemning rascals. Is this cycle of so-called “corruption” and 


“purification” inherent in our marriage, during the last century, 
of the acquisitive mentality and the liberal state? Did we thus, 
to borrow from Shaw’s definition of marriage, combine “the maxi- 
mum of temptation with the maximum of opportunity?” 


Certainly the “carpetbaggers,” for example, deserve a fresh 
look. Remarkably few of them are well-known to history. Mostly 
they were young men winging into undeveloped territory in 
search of profitable opportunities, with a light load of moral as 
well as of personal baggage. Such enterprise was praised when 
it carried “civilization” into the West, where only aborigines 
were dispossessed of their birthright. It was condemned in the 
South when it resulted in the impoverishment of disfranchised 
whites. Yet was not the “carpetbagger” as much a product of 
nineteenth-century America’s values of “get” and “build” and 
“hustle” as was, say, the frontiersman? Or the industrial tycoon? 
Or the “Bourbon” who took over where the “carpetbagger” left 
off—without bothering to plow back some of the loot into vote- 
getting social services as the “carpetbagger” had done? There is 
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no need to rehabilitate the “carpetbagger”—although it may be 
unjust to leave him in outer darkness when some historians are 
telling us once more that his counterparts in Northern business 
circles were creative capitalists. But chroniclers of America will 
do American democracy better service if they examine it with 
true impartiality and do not dismiss its contradictions as merely 
accidental, or as the work of powers of darkness. 


A third error in compiling the Reconstruction record has been 
its treatment as an almost isolated episode in federal-state re- 
lations. The national fetish of Constitution-worship is partly to 
blame here. “Constitutional history” is not valid as a study of 
inviolable principles, but rather as an examination of how men 
adapt their principles to the actual shifts of power within a 
political system. Thus, to talk of Reconstruction’s “constitution- 
ality” is not very useful except as theoretical exercise. The real 
question is one of just how the Constitution itself was recon- 
structed. Historians ought to beware of the snare which entangled 
Andrew Johnson. Some of his supporters have praised his “real- 
ism” in contrast to the alleged Radical bemusement with the 
“abstraction” of Negro equality. Yet it was Johnson and some 
other “conservatives” who believed that the victors, after the 
bloodiest civil war of modern history, would restore the defeated 
enemy to a share in national power immediately—and out of 
respect for a compact whose interpretation had been one of the 
very causes of the war. This is a high order of abstraction! Yet 
it was fundamentally American. Even the Radicals showed a 
surprising concern for the maintenance of the forms of the federal 
system, whatever the realities, and for the appearances of con- 
stitutionalism. Otherwise why did this “united” and “vindictive” 
group not choose to protect “its” national program by simply 
occupying and running the South as conquered territory for a 
dozen years, as some suggested?** Why, otherwise, were they so 


36Such a policy would have appeared logical to twentieth-century nationalism. 
Even John W. Burgess, no friend to the racial policies of Radicalism, defended 
the Wade-Davis bill, considered the idea of restoring the South to territorial 
status to be “sound political science,” and considered the theory of Congressional 
(as opposed to Presidential) reconstruction “in the right, logically, morally, and 
legally.” John W. Burgess, Reconstruction and the Constitution, 1866-1876 (New 
York, 1902), 17-18, 60, 111. 
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ready to undertake the bothersome (anc ultimately unworkable ) 
business of building Republican machines in the defeated states 
and then readmitting them? 


The perspective of the present day should give us, as historians, 
a clearer view. We can see that throughout the modern world a 
massive centralization of power and a corresponding decline in 
localism and provincialism were in process. We need to spend less 
time in praising the Jeffersonian dream and more in analyzing 
the forces that eroded it. In 1787 the state governments were the 
nurseries of national statesmen. Today they are often enough, in 
Harry Ashmore’s phrase, “the happy hunting grounds of the 
interests,” and a state legislator is frequently “a small-town lawyer 
who makes no secret of the fact that he has accepted a part-time 
job that pays little . . . in order to run errands for his clients.” 
We need to know the extent to which this transition has taken 
place and how it came about. Yet there are few state studies that 
analyze problems and forces as probingly as those of Shugg on 
Louisiana, Hartz on Pennsylvania, or the Handlins on Massachu- 
setts, to name three outstanding examples.** There are many 
“narrative” state histories-many of them monuments to local 
patriotism—designed to serve the needs of required courses in 
state history at public universities, courses too often thrust upon 
the most defenseless member of the department. This creates a 
fundamental weakness, for good history of the United States 
must rest on sound historical knowledge of each of them. A sound 
beginning would be the study of Reconstruction as an episode 
in the decline and fall of the states, and not as a conspiracy to 
overthrow a wise and good constitutional arrangement. 


A fourth barrier to the writing of a sound, modern history of 
Reconstruction lies in the fact that historians as a group are too 


37Harry Ashmore, An Epitaph for Dixie (New York, 1958), 111. 

88Roger Shugg, Origins of Class Struggle in Louisiana; a Social History of White 
Farmers and Laborers During Slavery and After, 1840-1875 ( Baton Rouge, 1939); 
Louis Hartz, Economic Policy and Democratic Thought: Pennsylvania, 1776-1860 
(Cambridge, 1948); Oscar and Mary F. Handlin, Commonwealth; a Study of the 
Role of Government in the American Economy: Massachusetts, 1774-1861 (New 
York, 1947). The selection of these three works is not meant to imply that they 
are our only valuable state histories, but to illustrate the type of analysis too 
rarely undertaken. 
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often bounded, when dealing with economic and social matters, 
by obsolete, unsophisticated, and intellectually isolated view- 
points. A few examples will readily illustrate this point. Recon- 
struction is still frequently taught as the story of how “the North” 
attempted to remold “the South.” But the sectional approach so 
well employed by historians of a past generation has exhausted 
most of its utility. Beyond a certain point, the theory of sectional- 
ism fails to explain similarities of pattern clearly visible in 
North,” “South,” and “West,” and what is more, it stumbles over 
the widespread cultural and economic differences among regions 
within each section. Nowadays, the use of a purely sectional 
analysis is a triumph of mere habit over critical thought. 


Also noticeable is a lack of refinement in economic as well as 
geographical thought. Textbooks cling yet to the well-known 
view—once a “radical revision” in itself—that the Civil War and 
Reconstruction sealed the triumph of “industry” over “agricul- 
ture,” the process christened by Charles A. Beard as the “second 
American revolution.” Yet this conflict cannot be neatly pack- 
aged. Richard Hofstadter reminds readers in an article lately 
published that Americans in sentimental championship of the 
yeoman as the staunch foe of Mammon, only pay tribute to “the 
fancied innocence of their origins,” and Henry Nash Smith has 
dealt elaborately with a national image of the farming West which 
he calls “the myth of the garden.”* The facts are less picturesque. 


39Charles A. and Mary Beard, The Rise of American Civilization (2 vols. in one, 
New York, 1930), II, 52-121. It is interesting to note how “revisionists” are 
themselves revised. Both Beard and Howard K. Beale (in The Critical Year; a 
Study of Andrew Johnson and Reconstruction, New York, 1930) assumed the 
triumph of “business” to be evident in the Radical plan of Reconstruction. Yet 
this view is undergoing new scrutiny. In a recent article on the money question, 
Irwin Unger shows an abundance of evidence to support his contention that it 
is “clearly not valid to speak of a single business attitude toward the money 
question after the Civil War.” “Business Men and Specie Resumption,” Political 
Science Quarterly, LXXIV (March 1959), 46-70. Stanley Coben, in “Northeastern 
Business and Radical Reconstruction: A Re-examination,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XLVI (June 1959), 67-90, concludes from an examination 
of tariff and currency debates that “factors other than the economic interests of 
the Northeast must be used to explain the motivation and aims of Radical Re- 
construction.” 

49Richard Hofstadter, “The Myth of the Happy Yeoman,” American Heritage, 
VII (April 1956), 43; Henry Nash Smith, Virgin Land: The American West as 
Symbol and Myth (Cambridge, 1950), 123-260, but especially 123-33. 
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The American farmer, perennially in search of a cash crop, had 
never, in Parrington’s words, “been a land-loving peasant, rooted 
to the soil and thriving only in daily contact with familiar acres. 
He had long been half middle-class, accounting unearned incre- 
ment the most profitable crop, and buying and selling land as if 
it were calico.”** In him we can see already outlines of today’s 
businessman-farmer, private plane, automatic feeder, and all. As 
for the agrarian South in 1860, it was neither the “feudal” empire 
of Marxist historians (who have been as obtuse as anyone about 
Reconstruction ), nor yet the physiocratic paradise envisioned by 
Jefferson, Nathaniel Macon, or John Taylor. Its prosperous 
planters with their wide holdings and great labor gangs were 
farmer-capitalists, curiously modern in some ways as they were 
archaic in others. Reconstruction’s real economic story is in the 
emergence of a new kind of agrarian-industrial capitalism in the 
South, and the need of history is for studies of how this came 
about, to what end, and to whose advantage—not for lamenta- 
tions on the disappearance of a fancied Arcadian way of life. 


A last example of overly restricted outlooks among historians is 
in the charge that Reconstruction made the South a victim of 
colonialism.** This is a valuable insight, but its value is diminished 
sharply by the failure to take cognizance of comparable world 
developments. “Colonialism” is a complex term, describing a 
relationship which brings about vast changes in class structure, 
local leadership, resource exploitation, social mobility, and even 
religious belief in both colony and mother country. Few writers 
who employ “colonialism” as a key to Reconstruction show much 
familiarity with the best comparative studies of the subject by 
European historians, or by economists, sociologists, and ge- 
ographers. Rather, they applaud or, more often, condemn on the 
basis of emotional reactions aroused by the word itself. 


Finally, the historical profession is not likely to revise its 


41Vernon L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (3 vols., New York, 
1930), III, 26. 

42Thus Coulter declares that Reconstruction “riveted tighter upon the South 
a colonial status under which it had long suffered,” South during Reconstruction, 
1, while Walter P. Webb made this complaint the basis of an entire book, 
Divided We Stand; the Crisis of a Frontierless Democracy (New York, 1937). 
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notions concerning Reconstruction or any other phase of the 
American experience unless it subjects itself to the same discrimi- 
nating analysis which it applies to the documents of history. 
Historians themselves work from implicit assumptions, measur- 
able in the light of sociology and psychology, and it is a legitimate 
duty of scholars to examine those assumptions. It is surely no 
disparagement to the historians of the generation of Rhodes, 
Burgess, Dunning, and Fleming to point out that their back- 
ground predisposed them towards a dim view of so-called “Black 
Reconstruction.” The success of Rhodes in the coal business is 
well known. Dunning was the son of a New Jersey manufacturer. 
Burgess was trained to be a lawyer and studied abroad, an option 
not open to the lesser classes of mankind in the years just after 
the Civil War. Fleming’s father had been a “well-to-do farmer” 
in Alabama before the war ruined him. It might be noted, too, 
that the authors of at least six of the “standard” monographs on 
Reconstruction in individual states—Garner, Hamilton, Lonn, 
Patton, Ramsdell, and Staples—had reached the age of twenty- 
one by 1901.** These are in no sense submitted as hostile sug- 
gestions. These men and women were fair-minded and thorough. 
We who write history today will do well to be as scrupulous 
within our own limitations. What is more, these students of sixty 
years ago unearthed materials which must form the basis of any 
future judgments on Reconstruction. Yet they did come from an 
“old-stock” background; they were the children of small property- 
owners and professional men, and in entering academic life they 
were themselves joining a genteel profession; they were taught, 
in the formative years of adolescence, to believe that Civil Service, 
a low public debt, stout constitutions, and Anglo-Saxon leader- 
ship were the pillars of a great and enduring republic which was 
naturally perfect, though it might sometimes be tainted by the 
work of wicked plutocrats or ignorant foreign voters.** We need 


48Biographical data and dates of birth are from the Dictionary of American 
Biography and its two supplements and from the 1942 and 1951 editions of the 
Directory of American Scholars. Information on Thompson, Fertig, Ficklen, and 
Eckenrode, not available at the time of this writing, might increase the list of 
writers on Reconstruction in individual states who were born before 1880. 

*4Hofstadter has sharply etched a similar group mentality in his analysis of the 
Progressives in The Age of Reform; from Bryan to F. D. R. (New York, 1955). 
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not wonder that these men and their students identified them- 
selves with the displaced and respectable leaders of the “white 
South,” and not with the adventurers, social climbers, and black 
and white laborers who wielded power for what must have 
seemed, retrospectively, a brief and unpleasant hour. But we 
ought to recognize that the Reconstruction story which they left 
arose in part out of identification with a supposed natural aris- 
tocracy of ownership and talent. 


These observations are only the framework of an answer to 
the question of why Reconstruction represents a challenge not 
met by academic historians. Underlying the problem is the fact 
that Reconstruction confronts American writers of history with 
things which they prefer, like other Americans, to ignore—brute 
power and its manipulation, class conflict, race antagonism. Yet 
these things make it an essentially modern period. Reconstruction 
cannot be properly “gotten at” by the well-worn roads of agrarian- 
ism, sectionalism, or constitutional analysis. It cannot be ap- 
proached without perhaps requiring of American historians that 
they yield up some of their marvelous ability to read unity, pro- 
gress, and patriotism into every page of the American record— 
that they face problems which all their piety and wit cannot dis- 
miss or solve with credit to all. Yet those who teach and write the 
American story cannot be a mere priesthood of patriotism, unless 
they wish to invite the dominion of the second-rate. If they do 
not confront tragedies, paradoxes, tidal forces in the culture—if 
they do not show the forces eroding the compromises of the post- 
Civil War period and illustrate the frustrating complexity of the 
problems now awakened again—then Reconstruction will have 
added the historical guild to the list of its “victims.” 





The Confederate 
Civil Service 


By PAUL P. VAN RIPER and HARRY N. SCHEIBER 


) = THE CONTINUING FLOOD OF WRITING ON THE AMERICAN 
Civil War, relatively little attention has been given to the civilian 
administrative system of the Confederate government. Of course, 
civil public administration is at best lacking in glamor; neverthe- 
less, in the South as in the North the military effort was critically 
dependent upon the civil establishment. 


To essay here any full analysis of Southern civil administration 
would be most premature. But it is possible to consider from an 
exploratory point of view three basic questions, satisfactory 
answers to which are required for any comprehensive evaluation 


of the total administrative effort of the Confederacy: (1) How 
large was the Confederate civil service? (2) Of what types of 
positions and agencies was it composed? and, (3) What were 
its personnel and patronage policies?’ 


The Provisional Congress of the Confederate States, assembled 
at Montgomery, Alabama, on February 4, 1861, acted promptly 


1Our interest in these subjects derived from Professor Van Riper’s need to 
answer a seemingly simple question which arose during the research for his 
History of the United States Civil Service (Evanston, Ill., 1958). This was: Just 
how many people were employed in the Confederate civil service at the height 
of its operations? A check on the Civil War literature indicated not only that 
apparently no one had attempted to answer this question, but also that treatments 
of Confederate civil administration were fragmentary and much more concerned 
with political and military than administrative matters. Our tentative conclusions 
about the size of the Southern civil service are contained ibid., 58. But the 
growing interest in administrative history and the relative neglect of the Con- 
federacy even in such histories of this type as have been written (Leonard D. 
White, for example, does not touch on the Civil War at all in his well-known 
histories of Federal administration) suggested the utility of a more complete 
presentation of our findings. 
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to establish executive departments and to provide for their sup- 
port. As J. G. Randall has noted, “The Montgomery government 
quickly became for the South the successor of the Federal gov- 
ernment at Washington .. . . The labors of creating a government 
de novo were remarkably simplified by taking over, with adapta- 
tions, the constitution of the Federal government, its laws, and 
even its official personnel.”* Federal laws not inconsistent with 
the newly promulgated Constitution were declared effective 
unless amended or repealed by the Confederate Congress. Even 
before executive departments had been established, many South- 
erners left official positions in Washington and elsewhere in an- 
ticipation of similar posts in their new government. Many other 
officials already in the South kept on at their jobs and merely 
changed allegiance.’ 


The executive departments, also set up largely on the familiar 
Federal pattern, were six in number: State, Treasury, War, Post 
Office, Justice, and Navy. However, the Southern conception of 
the prerogatives of the states did not permit the establishment 
of any Department of the Interior. The Confederate Attorney 
General was given a department of his own, the Department of 


Justice, nearly ten years before his Federal counterpart.‘ Thus, 
the basic organization of the central government of the Con- 
federacy can be described as a relatively simple hierarchy with 
a short span of presidential control, an arrangement typical of 
most middle nineteenth-century American public—and private— 
administrative mechanisms. 


Nevertheless, the Confederate government was forced to con- 
duct an almost “total war” against a nation which enjoyed greater 
manpower and vastly superior financial and industrial resources. 
To overcome these odds the South resorted to conscription of 
soldiers, impressment of goods, and more radical taxation pro- 


2James G. Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction (Boston, 1937), 341. 

‘See Walter F. McCaleb, “The Organization of the Post-Office Department 
of the Confederacy,” American Historical Review, XII (October 1906), 68 
Richard C. Todd, Confederate Finance (Athens, Ga., 1954), 4; William M. 
Robinson, Jr., Justice in Grey: A History of the Judicial System of the Con- 
federate States of America (Cambridge, Mass., 1941), 125. 

*Though the Federal Attorney General held cabinet status at the time of the 
Civil War, he was not given a “department” to head until June 22, 1870. 
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grams than the Federal government had attempted up to that 
time. The War and Treasury Departments underwent especially 
great expansion. Most of the departments also awarded contracts 
for both services and supplies. But, beyond this, the Confederate 
War Department in particular turned to the development and 
operation of government munitions and arms works, mining 
establishments, and clothing factories. It was in the scope and 
magnitude of these government owned and operated enterprises 
that the civil administration of the South differed most markedly 
from that of the North.’ 


This difference also accounts in large part for the surprisingly 
high total of about 70,000 civil employees in the service of the 
Confederacy at the height of its operations, in comparison to the 
100,000 or so employed by the Federal government.* 


Estimated Number of Civilians 
Employed by the C.S.A. 


Department of State bibsine 29 
Treasury Department .. 

War Department EE 
Department of Justice ee ee . 1% 
Post Office Department .... aaa 9,183 
Navy Department .. eid ro ae 


Total 70,257 


The War Department dominated both the civil and military 
efforts of the South. Its Engineer Bureau and Niter and Mining 
Bureau employed an exceptionally large number of civilians, 
including many Negroes and women and some children. If it had 
not been for these “socialistic” enterprises, the Southern civil 


5Louise B. Hill, “State Socialism in the Confederate States of America,” in J. D. 
Eggleston (ed.), Southern Sketches, Series I, No. 9 (Charlottesville, Va., 1936); 
Charles W. Ramsdell, Behind the Lines in the Southern Confederacy, W. H. 
Stephenson, ed. (Baton Rouge, 1944). 

®Interestingly, there is nowhere substantial information concerning the employ- 
ment totals of the Federal government during the Civil War. The official figures, 
which are available only for 1861, are highly questionable, and there are only 
gross estimates for other years. But the total of 100,000 appears to be reasonably 
accurate. For the available data on the North and a critique of Federal civil 
employment statistics in general, see Van Riper, U. S. Civil Service, 56-59. 
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service would probably have involved only 45,000 or so em- 
ployees. This would have given the North a little better than 
a two to one ratio in civil employment over the South, the smallest 
which might have been expected in light of the population ratio 
of the two regions.’ 


Initially, however, the Confederate civil service was not 
organized on so grandiose a scale. During the first half of 1861 
there were “involved” (“employed” is hardly the correct word 
at this time) in the new Southern government probably no more 
than 10,000 civilians. Most of these were simply holdover officials 
from the Federal government who continued in their original 
positions, but under Confederate rather than Federal auspices. 
This was particularly true of postmasters. 


This figure includes not only civil employees in the field but 
also personnel in the central offices of the newly created depart- 
ments at Montgomery, Alabama, which had just begun to or- 
ganize. Some idea of the maximum size of the civil establishment 
at Montgomery may be obtained from the remark of a contempo- 
rary observer, T. C. DeLeon. Describing the movement of the 


capital to Richmond in the summer of 1861, he notes that “of 
course, all the Government, with its thousand employés, had come 
on....* In Richmond the civil service continued to grow. How 
large it eventually became is still a matter of conjecture. But the 
recently published diary of Robert G. H. Kean, head of the Con- 
federate Bureau of War, indicates that by 1863 there were at 
least 2,000 male government clerks, artisans, and the like who 
also belonged to the city’s emergency defense corps.’ Unlike 
Washington, Richmond not only was the center of government 
activities, but also housed government ordnance shops and muni- 
tions plants, foundries, medical laboratories, and uniform and 

™Normally, the ratio of government employees in two comparable governments, 
one of which functions for a population of somewhat more than twice the size 
of the other, would run well over two to one, because of the greater proportionate 
need in the larger mechanism for employees in coordinating, communications, 
and other types of staff positions. 

8Thomas C. DeLeon, Four Years in Rebel Capitals (Mobile, 1892), 86. 
Italics ours. 


*Edward Younger (ed.), Inside the Confederate Government: The Diary of 
Robert Garlick Hill Kean (New York, 1957), 77. 
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shoe factories. It was a training and dispatching center for troops, 
a site for prisoner-of-war camps, and a refuge for victims of war 
throughout the South. 


To be more precise concerning either the grand total of Con- 
federate civil employees, or the proportion employed in the capi- 
tal as opposed to outlying areas elsewhere in the Confederacy, 
will require much more research into primary sources. Indeed, 
to establish even the tentative totals offered above has been a 
task complicated by a flux in numbers and departmental instal- 
lations and functions. Furthermore, a frequently difficult distinc- 
tion must be drawn between noncombatant soldiers and civilians, 
for under a “detailing” system many conscripts were assigned or 
reassigned to clerical or artisan jobs considered essential to the 
war effort.*° 


In this study, estimates have been based wherever possible 
upon the reports of the departmental secretaries and bureau 
chiefs. These usually give with some precision the number of 
departmental employees working as officers and clerks in Rich- 
mond. But often the number of field employees working else- 


where must be estimated from budgetary reports and appropria- 
tion bills or requests. Wherever possible, figures such as these 
have been compared with actual appropriations or other more 
concrete data. 


The estimates to follow are generally of peak employment in 
each department. Occasionally, as in the case of customs officers, 
these may be more theoretical than actual, for the number dimin- 
ished constantly throughout the life of the government. Yet it 
is also likely that there are some omissions, probably much more 
than enough to balance off any inflated figures. 


Let us consider now the number and types of civil positions, 
department by department, in the Confederate executive estab- 
lishment. There were, of course, a few additional civil servants 


10See Albert Burton Moore, Conscription and Conflict in the Confederacy (New 
York, 1924), passim. 
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on the personal staff of the President and Vice President, as well 
as the dozen or so working for the legislature." 


Estimated Number of Civilians 
Employed by the Department of State 


Departmental officers and staff 
Commissioners, agents, and secretaries 


Total 29 


The Department of State was entrusted with the vital task of 
winning for the Confederacy friends abroad who would extend 
credit, purchase Southern cotton, and provide munitions, ma- 
chinery, and other manufactured goods. To these ends, a number 
of agents and commissioners were sent abroad. Generally un- 
successful in its pursuit of King Cotton diplomacy, this depart- 
ment was the smallest in the government.’* Less than thirty 
civilians were involved, excluding the Secret Service and any 
persons who may have been employed by Confederate agents 
abroad.** 


In requesting appropriations for the six months ending June 
30, 1864, the Secretary of State listed a chief clerk, three clerks, 
one messenger, and one laborer as his departmental staff."* 
Twenty-two individuals served during the course of the war as 
commissioners, agents, and secretaries in missions to foreign 
nations.” 


11For example, in 1864 a total of thirteen civilians were employed on the 
staffs of the Senate and House of Representatives. Lynchburg, Va., Weekly 
Register, February 27, 1864, 44; “Proceedings of the Congress of the Confederate 
States,” in Southern Historical Society Papers, XLIV (1923), 157-58. 

12See Frank L. Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy: Foreign Relations of the 
Confederate States of America (Chicago, 1931). 

13The Secret Service, which employed both men and women, sought informa- 
tion on troop movements and Union strategy. We have discovered no estimate 
of the number of Secret Service agents, and our figures in the table are by this 
number too low. However, the State Department requested $500,000 for the 
support of the service during the first six months of 1864. Documents Accompany- 
ing the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, November, 1863 (Richmond, 
1863), 31; hereafter cited as Documents, 1863. 

14] bid. 

15Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the 
Rebellion (30 vols., Washington, 1894-1914), Series II, Vol. III, 11; hereafter 
cited as Official Records of the Navies. 
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As originally organized by the Provisional Congress, the 
Treasury Department was modelled after its Federal counterpart. 
Assisting the Secretary were the Comptroller, Auditor, Register, 
Treasurer, and Assistant Secretary. Shortly afterwards, the Office 
of the Second Auditor was created to audit accounts of the War 
Department, and a War Tax Office was organized to administer 
special revenue legislation. Added later were the Treasury Note 
Bureau and the Produce Loan Office. In 1864 the Congress 
authorized an Agent of the Treasury for the Trans-Mississippi, 
with four officers and ten clerks in his office. The mints were also 
under the department's jurisdiction.”* 


Estimated Number of Civilians 
Employed by the Treasury Department 


Departmental officers and staff 
Agent for the Trans-Mississippi and staff 
Customs collectors and employees 
Tax of April 24, 1863: 
Chief collectors 
District collectors 


As the department assumed new functions and expanded to 
meet war needs, the clerical staff grew accordingly. Originally 
the department had been allotted thirty-one clerks and four mes- 
sengers, but in his estimate of appropriations needed for the 
first six months of 1864 the Secretary of the Treasury listed four- 
teen officials and 562 clerks and messengers." 


The department had charge also of customs collection in the 
Confederate States. By an act of February 14, 1861, the Pro- 
visional Government retained any Federal official “who held an 


16Todd, Confederate Finance, 4-12, 23, 132. At the beginning of the war the 
department planned to continue operations in Federal mints seized at New 
Orleans, Charlotte (N.C.), and Dahlonega (Ga.). But, by order of Congress, all 
mints suspended operations before June 1, 1861. John Christopher Schwab, The 
Confederate States of America, 1861-1865: A Financial and Industrial History 
of the South during the Civil War ( New York, 1901), 85. 

17Documents, 1863, 29. 
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office connected with the collection of the customs, duties, and 
imports in the several states of the Confederacy, at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution of the Provisional Government.”* 
As of September 1859, 442 persons had been so employed in 
states later to secede; an estimated 400 of them were full-time 
appointees, with 175 at New Orleans alone.’® Confederate cus- 
toms houses operated along the Northern frontier as well as on 
the coasts for a short time before the outbreak of hostilities, but 
these were closed down in May 1861. The drastic effect of the 
blockade upon trade forced the closing of many of the major 
ports during the war. Thus, from an early date in 1861, the num- 
ber of customs employees steadily declined.” 

The War Tax Office (in 1863 renamed the Office of the Com- 
missioner of Taxes) was created in the Treasury Department in 
August 1861. This office was assigned the task of collecting the 
ad valorem tax on property provided for in an act of August 19, 
1861. Only three states passed the tax on to the population, how- 
ever; the other states funded the tax debt and issued either bonds 


or notes to cover payment.” Such officials as were appointed to 
assess and collect this tax** are not separately tabulated in this 
study, since many of the same officials probably also took part 
in the collection of the “ingenious comprehensive tax”™ of April 
24, 1863. 


The 1863 tax bill provided for a tax-in-kind in addition to an 
ad valorem tax on naval and agricultural stores, a ten per cent tax 
on speculative profits, a license tax, and a graduated income tax. 
The tax-in-kind was in the form of a tithe, one tenth of the agri- 


18Todd, Confederate Finance, 16. 

19Tabulated from Register of Officers and Agents, Civil, Military, and Naval of 
the United States on the 30th of September, 1859 . . . (Washington, 1860), 
65-73. 

20Todd estimates that a maximum of thirty-five customs houses were in opera- 
tion at any given time during the war. Confederate Finance, 16. 

21$chwab, Confederate States, 285, 287-89; Todd, Confederate Finance, 132- 
33. 

22Assessments were undertaken in an estimated 640 collection districts by 
Confederate appointees. See War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (127 vols. and index, Washington, 
1880-1901), Series IV, Vol. II, 324 ff.; hereafter cited as Official Records. 

23E, Merton Coulter, The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865 (Baton 
Rouge, 1950), 177. 
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cultural produce raised in the year 1863.** The collection system 
has been described as follows: 


Two separate organizations were created to collect the tax. 
The appraisal of all property and the collection of the money 
tax were to be conducted by officers of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, whereas the collection of the tax-in-kind was to be 
carried on by agents under the supervision of the War De- 
partment. 

The machinery for assessing and collecting the money tax 
was similar to that set up under the act of August 19, 1861. 
Each state became a tax division under the supervision of a 
state collector who divided the state or tax division into dis- 
tricts headed by district collectors. The district collectors then 
appointed appraisers to assess all taxable property in their 
respective districts.*° 


The Commissioner of Taxes reported in April 1864, that, of the 
471 collection districts established, 133 were not administered 
because of military operations or enemy occupation;** thus, there 
' were eleven chief collectors and 338 district collectors. Judging 
from the fact that the War Department set up 1,440 collection 
depots for the tax-in-kind,”” and that the assessments were made 
by Treasury Department appointees, there were an estimated 
1,440 appraisers. In addition, there were probably some laborers 
or other subordinate employees in some of the districts, but it 
has not been possible to determine the extent to which this may 
have been the case. Therefore the total employment figure of the 
department reached at least 2,780. 


To fill the ranks of the army required rigorous conscrip- 
tion; and to supply the military service meant collection of 
the tax-in-kind, impressment of food and even labor, and 
production of arms and munitions through construction of 
manufacturing and mining facilities. All of these tasks were dele- 
gated to the War Department. As Charles Ramsdell has said, 
“The supply of the army was regarded as solely a military prob- 

24Schwab, Confederate States, 291-92. 

25Todd, Confederate Finance, 144. 


26[bid., 145. 
27Documents, 1863, 40. 
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lem. It was an army affair . . . .”** There was no separate civil 
machinery for this purpose. 


The departmental staff at Richmond, directing these wide- 
ranging activities as well as the armies in the field, was composed 
of twelve major officials (four of them civilians) and 265 clerks 
and messengers. The Secretary, Assistant Secretary, Chief of the 
Bureau of War, and War Department Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs were civilians. Commissioned army officers filled the posts 
of Adjutant and Inspector General, Quartermaster General, Com- 
missary General of Subsistence, Surgeon General, and those of 
Chiefs of the Ordnance, Niter and Mining, and Conscription 
bureaus.” 


Estimated Number of Civilians 
Employed by the War Department 


Departmental officers and staff 
Ordnance Bureau 

Niter and Mining Bureau 
Quartermaster Department 
Commissary Department 
Medical Corps 

Bureau of Engineers 

Tax Collection 

Conscription Bureau . 


Total 57,124 


The Ordnance Bureau, in charge of the production and supply 
of arms and munitions, was compelled to start virtually from 
scratch in its efforts to develop productive facilities.*° Some pri- 
vately owned war plants were built up with government en- 
couragement. Yet by the end of 1863 the bureau was itself 


28Charles W. Ramsdell, “The Control of Manufacturing by the Confederate 
Government,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, VIII (December 1921), 
249. 

29Official Records, Series IV, Vol. II, 1074; Report of the Secretary of War, 
November 3, 1864 ( Richmond, 1864), 23. 

30See Frank E. Vandiver, Ploughshares into Swords: Josiah Gorgas and Con- 
federate Ordnance (Austin, 1952); Vandiver (ed.), The Civil War Diary 
of General Josiah Gorgas ( University, Ala., 1947). 
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operating seventeen arsenals, armories, foundries, depots, and 
powder mills. These establishments employed 5,090 persons, of 
whom two thirds were “nonconscripts, disabled soldiers, boys, 
females, and slaves.”** By February 1865, the male employees 
alone numbered 5,936.°** 


The Niter and Mining Bureau was established in April 1862, 
“to intensify the production of niter as well as coal, copper, lead, 
iron and other minerals.”** A “scientific arm” of nine civilians 
was employed. In February 1865, the total number of male 
employees deemed essential to the operations of the bureau was 
13,228, of which 7,881 were Negroes and 5,347 adult whites.** 


The Quartermaster Department had control of the production 
and supply of clothing, blankets, tents, shoes, wagons, saddles, 
and harnesses. Early in the war, the President was authorized 
to detail skilled artisans to shoe factories, but an act of February 
17, 1864, provided that such duties would thereafter be per- 
formed by men who were physically unfit for combat service.** 
In February 1865, the department reported that 3,451 Negroes 
and 2,299 adult whites were necessary to its operations. To this 


10fficial Records, Series IV, Vol. II, 957-58. See Bell I. Wiley, Southern 
Negroes, 1861-1865 (New Haven, 1938), 110-33, on Negro labor in War De- 
partment agencies. 

82Of these, 3,691 were adult whites (ages 18-45) and 2,245 were Negroes. 
John Breckinridge to Jefferson Davis, February 18, 1865, in Official Records, Series 
IV, Vol. III, 1095. This figure, probably a minimal estimate, is used as the approxi- 
mate civilian employment, although there are two important assumptions made 
which qualify its accuracy: (a) Breckinridge did not reveal the proportion of 
“detailed” soldiers among the adult whites; and it has been assumed for pur- 
poses of determining civil employment totals in this bureau that the number of 
females and children employed was approximately equal to the number of de- 
tailed soldiers; (b) Breckinridge reported the number of men required; and it is 
assumed that this is reasonably close to the number actually employed. For 
fragmentary statistics regarding the number of artisans detailed to this and other 
bureaus, see ibid., 1106-1107. See also aggregate totals for employment to October 
1, 1864, ibid., 696. 

33Coulter, Confederate States, 206. 

“Official Records, Series IV, Vol. III, 702. 

35Breckinridge to Davis, February 18, 1865, ibid., 1095. Breckinridge’s estimate 
is considered equal to total civilian staff, but with the same qualifications as in 
note 32. 

36Ramsdell, “The Control of Manufacturing,” 231-32; Official Records, Series 
IV, Vol. III, 178-81. 
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minimal total of 5,750 must be added at least 5,000 women em- 
ployed part time or full time in the factories or doing piece work.*’ 


In an incomplete report, the Commissary Department stated 
that 1,783 male employees were indispensable to its opera*'»as.** 


Civilians employed by the Medical Corps included hospital 
personnel and laborers. It is estimated, on the basis of appropria- 
tions requests and salary scales, that in 1865 the corps employed 
150 civilian doctors, 1,000 nurses and cooks, 500 stewards, 1,300 
wardmasters, 1,800 matrons, 1,500 laundresses, and 2,000 Negro 
laborers.*° 


The Bureau of Engineers, as the agency responsible for railway 
work and the building of fortifications, probably employed the 
largest number of Negro slaves and freedmen as laborers. The 
estimated total civilian employment of this bureau is 11,500.*° 


The tax-in-kind, enacted in 1863, was collected by the War 
Department. In his listing of expenses involved in tax collection 
from July 1863 to July 1864, the Secretary reported the employ- 
ment of 1,440 agents, eighty-five clerks and 1,440 laborers. Men 
assigned for reasons of health to work in the Conscription Bureau 
are regarded as civilians in the present study. They numbered 
2,443 in 1864.** 


All told, War Department civil employment probably exceeded 
57,000. Even in modern terms, this was “big business.”** 


In the Department of Justice, the Confederate Attorney Gen- 
eral was assigned all of the duties of the Federal office. But in 
addition, his department supervised the finances of the Southern 


37Official Records, Series IV, Vol. III, 1095, with same qualifications as in 
note 32; Coulter, Confederate States, 210. 
38Official Records, Series IV, Vol. III, 1095, with same qualifications as in note 
32. 
39[bid., Vol. II, 209-10, 1111; Vol. III, 1095. 
49This includes approximately 10,000 Negroes and 1,500 whites. Ibid., Vol. 
III, 1086, 1095, as corrected by James L. Nichols, Confederate Engineers (Tusca- 
loosa, 1957), 37-39. In this case, Breckinridge’s report of February 18, 1865, is 
definitely misleading. 
41Documents, 1863, 40; Official Records, Series IV, Vol, III, 1101, 1106-1107. 
42]t should be noted also that the War Department had scant information re- 
garding operations in the Trans-Mississippi Department. 
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courts and their staffs, directed territorial affairs, and managed 
the Patent Office and the Bureau of Printing.** 


The department staff included the Attorney General and 
Assistant Attorney General, the Commissioner of Patents and 
Assistant Examiner of Patents, and the Superintendent of Gov- 
ernment Printing. Their offices employed eight clerks and one 
Negro laborer.“ 


Estimated Number of Civilians 
Employed by the Department of Justice 


Departmental officers and staff 

District judges sehelaeais aa tails 
District attorneys, marshals, and clerks of court 
Indian and territorial affairs ... 

Sequestration Commission .. 


Total 125 


Sixteen district courts provided the backbone of the Confed- 
erate judicial system. The Supreme Court never met; and a Court 
of Claims, though authorized by the Confederate Congress, never 


was organized. Appointed in each district was one judge, one 
district attorney, one marshal, and one or more clerks of court. 
The court staffs included deputy marshals, criers, commissioners, 
and a few auxiliary officers. Most auxiliary officers and attendants 
of the courts were paid from monies derived from court fees, 
a fact which makes it most difficult to estimate their number. 
Thus, when Confederate jurisdiction was widest, there were 
sixteen justices, sixteen district attorneys, sixteen marshals, an 
estimated fifty-four clerks of court, and a miscellaneous group of 
criers, etc.*° 


Three Sequestration Commissioners had jurisdiction over “alien 
enemy” property, confiscated by an act of August 30, 1861, and 


43For the organization and duties of the Justice Department, see Robinson, 
Justice in Grey, 28 ff. 

44Charles A. Vanfelson, The Little Red Book, or Depar 4 Directory for the 
Use of the Public in the Confederate States of America . Xichmond, 1861), 5; 
Report of the Commissioner of Patents, January, 1863 (Richmond, 1863), 2. 

*5Robinson, Justice in Grey, 157-61, 580-84, and map opposite 146. There were 
fifty-four places of holding court. 
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of sequestered debts. Also appearing in the estimate of required 
appropriations for 1864 were the Governor and Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs and a secretary, two judges, an attorney, and 
a marshal for the Arizona Territory. 


Thus the Department of Justice involved the work of at least 
127 civilians, plus an unknown number of court auxiliaries. 


Like the Treasury Department, the Confederate Post Office 
took over intact a large segment of the comparable Federal 
organization. All United States post office employees, route 
agents, and mail contractors in Southern territory were authorized 
by the Provisional Congress to continue to serve until the Con- 
federate department could assume control of the mail services. 
A large proportion of these same individuals were later formally 
reappointed. Moreover, five Federal bureau chiefs and chief 
clerks were brought into comparable Confederate positions.“ 


Postmaster General John H. Reagan’s plan of organization, 
approved in early 1861, provided for a Contract Bureau, an 
Appointment Office, an Inspection Office, and a Finance Bureau. 
Under the last were to be the Deadletter and Stamp divisions. 
The four bureau chiefs were to command a staff of four chief 
clerks, thirty clerks, a messenger, and a topographer. In addition, 
there was to be a departmental auditor with thirty clerks and 
one messenger. On June 1, 1861, the department officially as- 
sumed direction of the Southern mails. By the end of the year, 
7,009 postmasters had been appointed, although 8,389 post offices 
were technically established. In February 1862, the Postmaster 
General reported that 1,625 contracts for postal routes had been 
sent out.*® 


46] bid., 580-81; Documents, 1863, 32. 

47McCaleb, “Organization of the Post Office,” 68; Report of the Confederate 
Postmaster General to the President of the Confederate States, April 29, 1861 
(Richmond, 1865), 39. 

48Report of the Confederate Postmaster General . . . April 29, 1861, 23-31, 
35-36; Report of the [Confederate] Postmaster General, February 28, 1862 
(Richmond, 1862), 7, Appendix C. 
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Estimated Number of Civilians 
Employed by the Post Office Department 


Departmental officers and staff 

Auditor and staff 

Postmasters 

Contractors 

Route agents, special agents, and mail messengers. . . . 
Post office clerks 

Telegraph office employees 


Total 9,183 


The number of routes discontinued because of Federal occu- 
pation or military action mounted steadily throughout the war. 
Furthermore, Reagan was under pressure to reduce and curtail 
services because the Confederate Constitution required the De- 
partment to be financially self sufficient after June 1, 1863.” 
Thus, the employment estimates of 7,009 postmasters and 1,625 
contractors are maximum figures. 


In addition, the department employed by November 1861, a 
total of 110 route agents, eight special agents, and 207 mail 
messengers. The number of post office clerks employed in the 
field at this time is estimated at ninety-three, on the basis of ap- 
propriations in relation to prevalent salary scales.*° 


The department was also given control of telegraph services 
in the Confederacy, which were nationalized in May 1861. By 
the end of 1863, the civilian employees of the Telegraph Office 
numbered fifty-nine, and 461 miles of line were in operation.” 


The estimated maximum number of civilians employed by the 
Post Office Department at its peak of effectiveness was 9,183. 
This includes contractors, but not contractors’ employees. 


49McCaleb, “Organization of the Post Office,” 73-74; Coulter, Confederate 
States, 126. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1860, the Federal Post Office 
service had shown a $2,778,706 deficit in the eleven Confederate States. Report 
of the [Confederate] Postmaster General, November 27, 1861. 

50Report of the [Confederate] Postmaster General, November 27, 1861, 18-19, 
58; Report of the [Confederate] Postmaster General, Feb. 28, 1862, 56. Coulter, 
Confederate States, 117, cites wage scales. 

51Lynchburg, Va., Weekly Register, December 3, 1864, 298-99. 
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In the report of Confederate Secretary of the Navy Stephen 
R. Mallory for November 30, 1863, a chief clerk, a register, ten 
clerks, two draftsmen, and one messenger are listed as civilian 
employees on the departmental staff. The chiefs of the five 
bureaus—Orders and Details, Ordnance and Hydrography, Pro- 
visions and Clothing, Medicine and Surgery, and the Marine 
Corps—were all naval officers.*? 


Estimated Number of Civilians 
Employed by the Navy Department 


Departmental officers and staff 
Laborers 


Total 1,016 
The construction of naval vessels was undertaken by the de- 
partment at more than a dozen shipyards, many of them reacti- 
vated or built during the war. The department also directed the 
casting of naval cannon at Richmond, operated a powder mill, 
and maintained a naval laboratory at New Orleans until the cap- 
ture of that city in 1862." 


Although the enlisted men of the navy included ships’ car- 
penters and other artisans, $400,000 was estimated for the pay of 
civilian mechanics and laborers for the first six months of 1864. 
Assuming that skilled laborers were paid $800 per annum, the 
department employed an estimated minimum total of 1,000 men 
in this category.”* 


The effectiveness of any administrative mechanism is a function 
not only of organizational structure and numbers of people, but 
also of the way these people are employed and managed. Prob- 
ably, most Confederate personnel and other administrative prac- 
tices paralleled those of the Federal government, which, for the 
period just prior to the Civil War, have been well outlined by 
Leonard D. White in his careful analysis of the Jacksonian ad- 


52Official Records of the Navies, Series II, Vol. II, 537. 
53[ bid. See also ibid., 48, 93, and Vol. 1, 777; Coulter, Confederate States, 302. 
54Official Records of the Navies, Series II, Vol. 11, 93, 539, 623-24. 
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ministrative system.** But it is also clear that Southern personnel 
management was to some extent turned in new directions as a 
result of two forces. One derived from necessity, the other from 
choice; and both deserve far more attention than can be given 
them here. 


First of all, the development of monetary inflation in the South 
was much more pronounced than in the North, with correspond- 
ing impact upon both the entire Southern effort and the ability 
of the South to obtain and hold qualified people in office. This 
was especially true in the case of skilled artisans and technicians 
who were in short supply anyway. In addition, the inflation un- 
doubtedly affected civil recruitment in general and placed severe 
strain upon the morale of the entire Confederate civil establish- 
ment.”* Actually, in their need to meet the combined threats of 
national crisis, industrial inadequacies, shortages of skilled per- 
sonnel, and resulting inflation, the Southerners faced many of the 
problems which confront most so-called “underdeveloped coun- 
tries” at the present time. Indeed, a study of Confederate ad- 
ministrative experience undertaken from this broader point of 
view might offer not only new insights into the Southern civil 
administrative system and new vantage points from which to 
view Southern successes and failures, but also some lessons for 
the world of today. 


The other divergence from the Federal personnel pattern, one 
of potentially equal significance for Southern civil government 
had it been permitted to survive, stemmed from a deliberate 
decision to depart from Northern precedent when there was no 
absolute need to do so. It is curious that there has been no syste- 
matic analysis of patronage practices within the Confederate 
central government, paralleling that by Carman and Luthin for 
Lincoln and the North, for in the handling of appointments and 


55The Jacksonians (New York, 1954), especially, chs. VI, XII, XVI-XXII, 
XXVI-XXVII. 

56See Younger (ed.), Diary of Robert G. H. Kean, 43, 99, 108, for Kean’s 
own salary problems as well as a strike for higher pay by clerks at the Richmond 
post office. See also “Proceedings of the Congress of the Confederate States,” 
XLV (1925), 117-18, regarding postmasters’ salaries, and ibid., XLIX (1943), 
58, 187-88, for government clerks’ pay. 
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especially of removals the Southern politicians specifically sought 
to improve upon Federal practice.*’ 


All this has an interesting history, a brief segment of \vhich is 
relevant here to make clear the point at issue. Before tne Civil 
War, the South was the principal area of opposition to the Jack- 
sonian version of the spoils system.** The designers of tie Con- 
federate Constitution therefore wished to undertake some sort 
of civil service reform. Historically, there have been two ap- 
proaches to such reform in the United States. One, bised on 
British experience and imported into this country via tle Civil 
Service Rider of 1871 and the Pendleton Act of 1883, has gmpha- 
sized a sort of refined limitation on the appointing power through 
the requirement that prospective appointees pass an examination 
before being eligible for appointment. However, this British con- 
cept, itself only a few years old in terms of practical implementa- 
tion, had not yet made any real impact on the United Stites by 
1861. 


But the reform theories of Clay, Calhoun, and Webst«r, who 
had fulminated against Jacksonian spoils politics almost con- 
stantly after 1829, were still very much in the popular minc|. Their 
proposal involved control of the patronage through some sort of 
limitation on the presidential removal power, preferably one in 
which the legislative branch played some part. As the o, ly ap- 
proach to civil service reform then widely known, this s«, called 
“Whig theory of the removal power” was accepted by th. Con- 
federate statesmen and a version of it was written into thy Con- 
federate Constitution.” 


57Harry J. Carman and Reinhard H. Luthin, Lincoln and the Patrona,,2 (New 
York, 1943); Jesse T. Carpenter, The South as a Conscious Minority, 1,39-1861 
(New York, 1930), 254-57. 

58Van Riper, U. S. Civil Service, 42. 

59For a brief summary of the theories of Clay, Calhoun, and Webster on civil 
service reform, see ibid., 39-41. In the Provisional Congress, che commi) (ee pre- 
senting the proposed permanent constitution recommended that the ,,rincipal 
officers in the government departments should serve for only four years; 4,owever, 
this clause (Sec. 2, cl. 3) was amended to read as it is quoted in the },tter by 
Kean printed below in the text of this article. U. S. Congress, Senate, Jc,,;rnal of 
the Congress of the Confederate States of America, 1861-1865, 58 ¢ ong., 2 
Sess., Sen. Doc. 234 (7 vols., Washington, 1904), I, 856, 877. In 1864 t),zre was 
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How did this “reform” actually work out in practice? Most 
critics of Clay, Calhoun, and Webster have assumed that they 
were naive on civil service reform, whatever their statesmanship 
in other matters. Carl Russell Fish, for example, has remarked, 
“If these men, after ten years of discussion of the civil service, 
could not propose measures better calculated to improve it, their 
ability has been overrated.” But the one real test of the effective- 
ness of these men’s proposal, that made by the Confederates, 
has never been seriously examined.” 


One intriguing bit of evidence, uncovered in the course of the 
investigations for this essay, outlines the new Confederate con- 
stitutional provision on the removal power and suggests that it 
was by no means inoperative. This evidence is all the more in- 
teresting in that it directly involves Robert G. H. Kean, head of 
the Confederate Bureau of War, whose recently published diary 
has received considerable attention. The incident in question is 
not reported in the diary, but is briefly described in an unpub- 
lished letter written by Kean in 1885 and directed to the Secre- 
tary of the New York Civil Service Reform Association, the 
pioneer group among such organizations.” 


an attempt to limit the tenure of Cabinet officers to two years. Confederate States 
Congress, Senate, Report of the Committee on the Judiciary on Senate Bill No. 
150, Sen. Report 16, January 14, 1864 (Richmond, 1864). See also “Proceedings 
of the Congress of the Confederate States,” XLIV (1923), 50-51, and, on re- 
moval orders, Rembert W. Patrick (ed.), The Opinions of the Confederate At- 
torneys General, 1861-1865 ( Buffalo, 1950), 446-48. 

6°Carl Russell Fish, Civil Service and the Patronage (New York, 1905), 142. 

61Technically speaking, the passage of the Tenure of Office Act of 1867 and 
the resulting impeachment of President Johnson represented another test of the 
utility of the Whig theory of the removal power, but in this case the issue by no 
means turned on any sincere interest in administrative reform. 


62The letter was found by Mr. Scheiber in the New York Civil Service Re- 
form Association Papers (Collection of Regional History, Cornell University). 
It appears here as written except for some minor changes in capitalization and 
punctuation. Kean came to the Bureau of War in April 1862, and served until 
the end of the war. His later support of civil service reform was in contrast 
with the attitude of many of his compatriots, who abandoned after 1865 the ante 
bellum Southern tradition of hostility towards the spoils system. See Herman 
Justi, “The State of Civil Service Reform in the South,” in National Civil Service 
Reform League, Proceedings, 1895 (New York, 1895), 84-85, and Van Riper, 
U. S. Civil Service, 42, 333-34. 
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Kean & Kean 

Attorneys at Law 

No. 914 Main Stre,.t 

Lynchburg, Virgini§, 

December 14, 1885 
Wm. Potts Esqr. 


Secretary N.Y.C.S.R. Assn. 
Dr Sir: 


The following may not be without interest or bearing o., 
the general subject of civil service reform in America. 


The Constitution of the Confederate States, adopted Marcl, 
11, 1861, by a unanimous vote of the delegates from Alabama 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, anq 
Texas—and subsequently by the other states which uniteq 
with the above named, contained the following provisions: 


Art. II. Sec. 1. cl. 1. “. . . They [the President and Vice 
President] shall hold their offices for the term of six years; 
but the President shall not be reeligible . . .” 

Sec. 2. cl. 3. “The principal officer in each of the executive 
departments, and all persons connected with the diplomatic 
service, may be removed from office at the pleasure of the 
President. All other civil officers of the executive departments 
may be removed at any time by the Presjdent, or other ap- 
pointing power, when their services are unnecessary, or for 
dishonesty, incapacity, inefficiency, misconduct, or neglect 
of duty; and when so removed, the removal shall be reported 
to the Senate, together with the reasons therefor.” 

Thus the Confederate Constitution was designed (among 
other abuses which had developed in the United States 
Government) to cut up patronage-spoils appointments as 
existing under the law of 1820, by the roots. 


I was “chief of the bureau of war” for three years, an 
officer somewhat between a chief clerk and an assistant secre- 
tary. By act of Congress each of the Departments was 
authorized to appoint a certain number of permanent clerks. 
Among those under me was one, taken on originally as a 
temporary clerk, who proved so efficient, and satisfactory 
in every way, that after several months trial, at my instance, 
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Gen. George Wythe Randolph, Secretary of War, gave him a 
warrant of appointment to a vacancy as a permanent clerk, 
which brought him under the protection of the above quoted 
clause of the Constitution. After Gen. Randolph’s resignation 
as Secretary of War, Gen. Gustavus W. Smith acted by direc- 
tion of the President (Jefferson Davis) as Secretary ad interim 
until a permanent successor in Mr. James A. Seddon was 
found.** One day Gen. Smith on returning from a conference 
with President Davis sent for me and informed me that he 
had received peremptory orders from the President for the 
dismissal of this clerk. I inquired what was alleged against 
him, and expressed my regret, inasmuch as he was one of the 
best men in the clerical force of the war office. Gen. Smith 
told me he knew nothing to the disadvantage of the man, 
except that he had once been a bookkeeper in the counting 
room of one of the Richmond papers, then in violent opposi- 
tion. I inquired carefully whether since the clerk had been 
in the war office, he had had any connection whatever with 
the newspaper, whether he had communicated any informa- 
tion to it learned by his position, &c.—and becoming satisfied 
that no irregularity or offense of any sort could be success- 
fully laid at his door, I again saw the Secretary ad interim, 
and called his attention to the above quoted provision of the 
Constitution, pointing out that such a removal without a 
sufficient cause to allege in the report required to be made 
to the Senate, would be the occasion of considerable criti- 
cism there. He instructed me to forbare action until he saw 
the President again—and I never heard anything more on the 
subject. 


It was plain to my mind that the Constitutional tenure, of 
the clerks, had been overlooked, and that the necessity of 
merely stating reasons in a report to the Senate had exerted 
a wholesome restraint. 


I think the provision cited above, is worthy of note, as the 
first step back, from the mistake of the tenure of office act 
of 1820, in the way of civil service reform in America. 

Respectfully, 
R. G. H. Kean 


®3The fact that Smith served as Acting Secretary of War from November 17 to 
20, 1862, dates the incident fairly precisely. 
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Thus Kean cites with evident pride the Confederate founders’ 
intention of protecting Southern civil servants from the pernicious 
effects of political favoritism, and suggests that the Southern 
experiment in constitutional civil service reform ought not to be 
disregarded. His case is all the more cogent if we care to examine 
fully the merits of one of the fundamental political conceptions 
of Clay, Calhoun, and Webster.” 


Even a cursory examination of the administrative structure 
of the Confederate central government suggests that a compara- 
tive analysis of the administrative art as understood and prac- 
ticed in the North and in the South might well lead to new and 
important conclusions concerning the reasons for the outcome 
of the Civil War. The research underlying the above discussion 
suggests some tentative hypotheses. These are not entirely new 
in all their aspects, but they do take into account certain admin- 
istrative and organizational factors which deserve more systematic 
consideration than they have customarily received.” 


Let us start with the fact that, in Confederate civil administra- 
tion as outlined above, there are no indications of any “gene,ral 
staff” types of agencies coordinating activities either within ;he 
military establishments or between civil and military offices. This 
necessarily left administrative and policy coordination to the op 
Confederate leadership, and particularly to President Jefferson 
Davis. While there were initially few coordinating devices in 
the North, as the war progressed President Lincoln and his Cabi- 
net (assisted especially by Generals Grant and Sherman) seemed 


644 bill was introduced in the Confederate Senate in April 1862, which would 
have required examinations of all appointees to determine their qualifications, 
and which would have provided preference for disabled veterans. Mr. Wigfall of 
Texas protested against “filling these offices up with a parcel of cripples,” and 
after spirited debate the bill was referred to the Judiciary Committee. “Proceedings 
of the Congress of the Confederate States,” XLV (1925), 62-64; see also ibid., 
110-11, and XLVII (1930), 100-103. 

®5An article by Harry N. Scheiber entitled “The Pay of Troops and Confederate 
Morale in the Trans-Mississippi West” will appear shortly in the Arkansas 
Historical Quarterly, dealing with the effects of Confederate failure to adjust 
administrative organization to the separation of the Trans-Mississippi Department 
in mid-1863. 
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gradually to perceive the managerial requirements of what is 
now termed “total war.” They apparently were able to fill some 
of the major gaps in their civil and military organization; indeed, 
it is clear that part of the impetus for a formal Army General 
Staff, later established under Theodore Roosevelt, originated from 
ideas and practices first associated with Grant and Sherman. 


It would seem also that Lincoln and the North were more 
competent in controlling and utilizing civil personnel, especially 
toward the goal of gaining political and administrative support 
for the military effort. What little evidence has been examined 
in the course of this study suggests, for example, that in the South - 
the patronage was regarded as a nuisance rather than a possible 
source of strength. 


Granting the accuracy of these hypotheses, it is not clear 
exactly why this sectional difference should have emerged. Per- 
haps Davis, who occasionally demonstrated a remarkable vision 
of what ends needed to be attained, lacked the administrative 
talent or the political support to forge the means. Perhaps the 
economic shortages were so overwhelming as to hamper the 
development of administrative mechanisms to accomplish these 
ends. The drastic processes required to overcome acute shortages 
often damaged Southern civilian and military morale seriously 
enough to render futile the difficult task of effecting further 
centralization—especially in the face of the states’ rights senti- 
ment, itself often a political expression of disaffection and de- 
moralization. Perhaps also the general commercial and business 
environment of the North was more congenial than that of the 
South to the development of what today would be described as 
“good administrative practice.” 


Whatever the reasons, it seems clear that the North moved 
faster and farther on the road to a unified governmental effort. 
In time of total war, even a year’s advantage in such a crucial 
matter can contribute markedly toward determining the final 
outcome. 





Negro Proscriptions, 
Protests, and Proposed 
Solutions in Georgia, 


1880-1908 


By CLARENCE A. BACOTE 


F OLLOWING RECONSTRUCTION IN GEORGIA, THE NEGRO WAS NOT 
only the victim of political disfranchisement and educational 
discrimination, but also suffered humiliation in the form of “Jim 


Crow” laws, lynching, and the convict lease system. These forms 
of racial proscription brought forth numerous protests from 
Negroes but to no avail; hence, convinced of the futility of striv- 
ing for first-class citizenship in such an environment, some Negro 
leaders proposed three avenues of escape, namely: (1) back to 
Africa, (2) exodus to the North, and (3) colonization in the 
frontier West. By these means, they hoped, Negroes might be 
able to acquire those rights and privileges guaranteed by the 
United States Constitution. 


“It is paradoxical,” says Woodward, “that the barriers of racial 
discrimination mounted in direct ratio to the tide of political 
democracy among the whites.”* Antagonism between the poor 
whites and Negroes dated back to the ante bellum period and 
continued after the Civil War, but it was intensified as the two 
groups became competitors in the labor market. Knowing that 
they were despised by both the upper-class whites and the freed- 
men, the poor whites struggled to maintain a floor below which 


1C, Vann Woodward, Origins of the New South (Baton Rouge, 1951), 211-12. 
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no whites would fall and which at the same time would serve 
as a ceiling to the rise of Negroes.’ 


Meanwhile, the upper-class whites, who did not wish to see 
the Southern social and economic structure fractured by a coali- 
tion of the poor whites and Negroes, aided and abetted this racial 
friction by stressing to the poor whites the importance of main- 
taining white supremacy. Thus white supremacy was the principal 
theme, and the average white voter was blind to the fact that 
“Negro domination” was a fantastically false appeal of politicians 
who had finally succeeded in enslaving the white voter through 
propaganda. To strengthen the allegiance of the poor whites to 
the existing social and economic arrangements, the ruling class 
proceeded in a limited way to establish schools and factories 
for them. The result was a widening of the educational and eco- 
nomic gap between the poor whites and Negroes.’ 


In 1870, as a result of a bill introduced in the Georgia legis- 
lature by two Negro members, James Porter of Chatham County 
in the House and George Wallace in the Senate,* an act was 
passed which stated that “all common carriers of passengers for 


hire in the State of Georgia shall furnish like and equal accomo- 
dations for all persons, without distinction of race, color, or 
previous condition.”’ But by 1890, the growing antagonism be- 
tween the poor whites and Negroes was reflected on the state 
level when the Alliancemen gained control of the Georgia legis- 
lature by electing 160 of the 219 members.’ While the Alliance- 
men advocated a liberal platform,’ at the same time they enacted 


2Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and Modern 
Democracy (2 vols., New York, 1944), I, 582. 

8W. J. Cash, The Mind of the South (Garden City, N. Y., 1957), 178-83. 

‘Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of Georgia, at the Annual 
Session of the General Assembly Convened at Atlanta, January 10,1870 (Atlanta, 
1870), Part I, 309; Journal of the Senate of the State of Georgia, at the Annual 
Session of the General Assembly, Atlanta, January 10, 1870 (Atlanta, 1870), 
Part II, 261, Part III, 508. 

SActs and Resolutions of the General Assembly of the State of Georgia, 1870 
(Atlanta, 1871), 390. 

®Rebecca Latimer Felton, My Memoirs of Georgia Politics (Atlanta, 1911), 646. 

’The platform proposed (1) increasing the powers of the railway commission 
to prevent discrimination, (2) abolishing the convict lease system, (3) tax re- 
vision, (4) public school improvements, and (5) primary and election reforms. 
Alex M. Arnett, The Populist Movement in Georgia (New York, 1922), 105-106. 
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several laws which were definitely designed to emphasize the 
inferior status of the Negro; the most vicious of these was the 
“Jim Crow” law. 


When Representative S. W. Johnson of Appling County intro- 
duced a bill in the Georgia House on July 20, 1891, requiring the 
railroads to furnish separate coaches for whites and Negroex with 
equal accommodations for both races, Representative Lectured 
Crawford, a Negro from McIntosh County, told the House that 


The railroads would not give equal accommodations if this 
act were to become law, and as long as I buy a first class 
ticket I have a right to such accommodations, whether I ayn 
considered below the other race or not .... The railroaels 
sell us first class tickets and then put us into cars wheye 
white men come in and smoke, use all kinds of indecent 
language, drink whiskey out of water cups, and they call this 
first class passage.* 


While this bill was under discussion in the House, the Georgia 
Colored Alliancemen were holding their state meeting in Atlanta. 
A committee to memorialize the legislature was appointed, with 
J. W. Carter as chairman, to ask for better laws, not race legisla- 
tion, but “such laws as will better the condition of the colored 
race, and promote their happiness and advance the cause of edu- 
cation.”” On July 23, the members of this committee visited the 
legislature and took seats in the gallery. Representative J. M. 
Holzendorf, Negro member from Camden County, obtained per- 
mission from the House to allow a representative from the Negro 
Alliance to address them for ten minutes. Just before their spokes- 
man, J. W. Carter, began to speak, the Alliance members were 
invited to take seats on the floor of the House. In his Plea 
against the bill, Carter said in part: 


The white people . . . have sold themselves to the n¢- 
groes .... You ask them to vote for you, and when you as« 
the negro to vote for you, you are due him a return of tkp 


8Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of Georgia at tye Ad- 
journed Session of the General Assembly, at Atlanta, Wednesday, July 4} 1891 
(Atlanta, 1891), 176; Atlanta Constitution, July 21, 1891. 

*Atlanta Constitution, July 23, 1891. 
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compliment. We negroes are voting for you now. Some of 
these days we expect you to vote for us. 


After complimenting the Alliance legislature on its successful 
campaign, Carter turned to the social relationship of the races. 


We don’t want social equality. All the negro wants is pro- 
tection. You white people attend to your business and let 
us alone . . . . The politicians and the lawyers say you must 
keep us negroes down. But that is not right .. . . If you have 
a sow that has a lot of pigs, some white ones and some black 
ones, you don’t kill the black ones, do you? No sir. You think 
just as much of the black pigs as you do the white ones... . 
If this old state of ours should be threatened, these negroes— 
your mothers in black—would be the first to offer themselves 
in her defense.*° 


It was unusual for a Negro visitor to be extended an invita- 
tion to address the legislature from the floor, but the speech was 
well received. Many of the members congratulated Carter for 
his keen logic. However, despite Crawford’s protest and Carter’s 
appeal for justice, the “Jim Crow” bill was passed by both houses 
and was signed by Governor Northen on October 21, 1891. The 
law required the railroads to provide equal accommodations in 
separate cars for whites and Negroes but this did not apply to 
sleeping cars. In addition, the law authorized street car con- 
ductors to separate the races as far as possible.’ 


This “Jim Crow” law drew nationwide attention. The Chicago 
Appeal declared that 


A state cursed with such a legislative body almost deserves 
commiseration . . . . The state of “Wisdom, Justice, and 
Moderation’ is thus set back in this enlightened age by the 
recent wretched legislation which was a Farmer’s Alliance 
body."? 


10[bid., July 24, 1891. 

11Acts and Resolutions of the General Assembly of the State of Georgia, 1890- 
1891 (Atlanta, 1891), I, 157-58. In order to preserve white supremacy at its 
lowest level, the Alliance legislature passed an act forbidding white and colored 
prisoners being chained together while at work. Ibid., 211-12. 

12Quoted in Savannah Tribune, November 28, 1891. 
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Negroes themselves were disappointed in this group, whgse 
platform seemed to incorporate ideas of justice and fair play. {n 
a lengthy editorial, the Savannah Tribune observed: 


The past twelve months have been more prolific of legisla- 
tion in the Southern States directly antagonistic to the Negro 
than any similar period since the days of Reconstruction. 

. . . . in the states dominated by the Farmer’s Alliance, 
and in those legislatures where their influence has been 
strongest and most commanding, has this tendency to re- 
actionary legislation been most active and pronounced 
. . » » These exhibitions of prejudice . . . are simply an ex- 
pression of hostility to the Negro injected by the white farm- 
ers of the South into the great currents of passing political 
opinion. They represent the feeling of the agricultural class 
always more strongly wedded to old ideas and less susceptible 
to the newer teachings of an enlarged and progressive human- 
ity. They have their origin in an order dominated from its 
incipiency by a feeling of enmity to the Negro." F 


Negroes pleaded with Governor Northen to force the rail: 


roads to provide equal accommodations for both races, and the 
Negro Press Association of Georgia drew up resolutions advo-: 
cating such accommodations.** These pleas were ignored; con-’ 
sequently, Negroes were herded into crowded coaches without: 
ice water, towels, or soap, and men and women were forced to use. 
the same lavatory facilities.’* 


Since the railroads refused to provide better facilities for. 
Negroes, the latter were advised to stop patronizing railroad’ 
excursions and save their money. In most instances these ex- 
cursions were frequented by the worst element of Negroes, which. 
did the race much harm."”* The Reverend J. W. Carter, pastor of 
the Boulevard A. M. E. Zion Church in Atlanta, said “the colored 
people keep plenty of money ahead in the railroad treasury from 
the excursion business to take care of and repair all the Jim Crow 

13[bid., October 17, 1891. 

14] bid., November 15, December 31, 1892. 

15Atlanta Independent, September 5, 1908. 


16A Plea Against Excursions,” Voice of the Negro (Atlanta), II (August 1905), 
530-31. 
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cars, where the Negroes and dogs ride together . . . . Enough 
money is spent in one season by Negro excursions to buy one- 
fourth of the Indian territory.” When Negroes returned home 
from such excursions, continued the Reverend Mr. Carter, they 
usually found themselves with insufficient money to pay their 
rent, to buy food, and to provide for their children." 


“Jim Crow” trains were followed by “Jim Crow” street cars in 
various cities in Georgia. For years Negroes were privileged to 
occupy any seat in the street cars, but beginning with Atlanta in 
the early part of the 1890's, all Georgia cities gradually enacted 
ordinances providing for “Jim Crow” seating arrangements on 
public transportation. This action by the Atlanta City Council 
prompted Negroes to initiate a movement to boycott the street 
cars. “The time has come,” declared a group of Negro women in 
Atlanta, “when such actions are necessary to secure our rights. 
What's the use of giving any man or corporation our patronage 
when it is not appreciated.”** To Negroes, the “Jim Crow” policy 
was absurd. “It is no more contaminating . . . for colored persons 
to ride in the same car with white persons than for them to cook 
for them and do other domestic duties.””” 


Savannah did not establish “Jim Crow” street cars until 1906, 
although efforts had been made earlier without success. When 
such a proposal was made in 1902, President Baldwin, of the 
Savannah Electric Railway, told a reporter for the Savannah 
Morning News that 


It is really not a question of the separation of the races, but 
of the cleanly from the uncleanly. Now, I do not mind sitting 
by a decent clean negro on a street car, and I believe there 
are few people who do. Uncleanly persons of either race are 
objectionable, however, so that it may be seen that it is 
really not a question of segregation of races. 


17Atlanta Independent, January 19, 1907. 

18Savannah Tribune, November 5, 1892, August 29, 1896. Albert Thornton, 
president of the Union Street Railway Company of Atlanta, admitted that “the 
negro is the best patron of the street car. If he has a nickel and is going any- 
where he will ride; while the white man will walk ... .” Atlanta Constitution, 
March 1, 1891. 

19Savannah Tribune, May 22, 1893. 
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Whenever the effort to separate the races has been made it 
has resulted unsatisfactorily . . . . People recognize its incon- 
veniences and difficulties, and they are soon ready to revert to 
the old system of getting a seat wherever you can. 


It is difficult to make the people take the places set apart 
for them by law. A policeman would have to ride on every 
car to enforce a measure for the separation of the races. 
They had to do it in Jacksonville. The white people are worse, 
too, than the negroes. A negro will sit where he is told, as 
a rule, but a white man will kick. Let a white passenger find 
all seats in the section reserved for his race taken and he will 
move down to the negro section, if there are vacancies there. 
He will probably think the law all right, but that it wasn’t 
intended for him.*° 


These views of the officials and the better element of Savannah 
prevented passage of the “Jim Crow” ordinance by the City 
Council at that time. Shortly after this, a second “Jim Crow” bill 
was introduced in the Council but was defeated, and the council- 
man who sponsored the measure failed to win re-election.** How- 
ever, by 1906 the minds of white people had been inflamed 
against the Negro by the race-baiting tactics of Hoke Smith in 
the gubernatorial race of that year. Furthermore, many poor 
whites were moving into the city from the rural areas, bringing 
with them their deep-seated prejudices against the Negro.** Thus 
the time seemed propitious for a “Jim Crow” street car law, and 
such a measure was proposed a third time in the City Council. At 
first the ordinance was withdrawn, but a resolution was passed 
suggesting that the city police be authorized to enforce the state 
segregation law. This was adopted immediately, and the street 
car company complied.** 


Negroes were incensed and immediately laid plans to boycott 
the street cars. Hackmen and street wagons were pressed into 
service to carry Negroes at a reduced rate. The pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church, the Reverend J. J. Durham, advised his 

20Savannah Morning News, quoted in Savannah Tribune, July 12, 1902. 

21Savannah Tribune, September 1, 1906. 


22Tbid. 
23[bid., September 15, 1906. 
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members to stay off the cars. A group of enterprising Negroes or- 
ganized the United Transport Company which planned to invest 
in vehicles to meet the emergency. Negroes were advised to 
walk because walking was healthy. If they lived a long distance 
from their destination, they were advised to start earlier, “thereby 
increasing your health and your wealth.”** Those who defied 
the request were castigated as traitors to the race—especially the 
preachers. “For a few paltry dollars they will sell their manhood 
rights and endeavor to ruin those who are weak enough to follow 
them.”** Despite this defection among the Negroes, the boycott 
was not a complete failure, for President Baldwin of the Savannah 
Electric Railway told the City Council that the “Jim Crow” law 
had cost his company fifty thousand dollars in revenue.” 


Lynching, which added to the social degradation of the Negro, 
was another weapon used by the Southern whites to keep the 
Negro in his place. Between 1888 and 1903 there were 241 
Negroes lynched in Georgia, which made the state second only 
to Mississippi with 294 for the same period.*’ Despite the pleas 
of Negroes to the Federal government, urging that legislation 
be enacted for their protection against this barbarous practice, 
nothing was done. The Republican Party was as lukewarm 
in this respect as the Democrats.** Although there was an anti- 
lynching law passed during the administration of President Benja- 
min Harrison, it was inspired by the protests of the Italian gov- 
ernment against the lynching of eleven Italians in New Orleans 
and was designed to protect foreign nationals rather than the 
Negro. In his last message to Congress, on December 6, 1892, 
Harrison made the first presidential recommendation to Congress 
to adopt measures for curbing this evil practice. Since only three 
months remained in his term, no action was taken. It remained 


24Ibid., September 22, 29, October 6, 1906, March 9, 1907. 

25[bid., June 8, 1907. 

26[bid., March 9, 1907. 

27Ellis P. Oberholtzer, A History of the United States Since the Civil War 
(5 vols., New York, 1917-1937), V, 716. 

28Rayford W. Logan, The Negro in American Life and Thought: The Nadir, 
1877-1901 (New York, 1954), 76. 
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for the only Negro congressman at the time, George White, of 
North Carolina, to introduce on January 20, 1900, “the first bill 
to make lynching of American citizens a federal crime,” but it 
died in the Judiciary Committee.” 


Lynchings were so prevalent in Georgia that Negroes became 
convinced that few of the victims were actually guilty. In fact, 
it was proposed that Negroes should set aside Memorial Day, 
May 30, for the purpose of paying respect to the innocent vic- 
tims of mob violence, and ministers were urged to enlist the sup- 
port of their congregations for such a movement.** Although rape 
was the most publicized reason given for lynchings, actually only 
about one fourth of them were attributed to that crime. But be- 
cause Negroes were occasionally guilty of rape, the prejudices 
of the whites toward them were intensified. On the other hand, 
while countless Negro women were forced to submit to the lust 
of white men, Southern “justice” made no provision for this. As 
the Savannah Tribune observed, “The very men who are abridg- 
ing our rights are the ones who are ruining our daughters.”™ 


In the gubernatorial race of 1892, Governor Northen, with the 
majority of Negro voters supporting him, was re-elected over 
his Populist opponent, W. L. Peek, and this despite the fact that 
the bosses of the state Republican organization endorsed the 
Populist candidate.** Most Negroes, like Bishop Henry McNeal 
Turner of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, felt that 
Northen deserved the Negro vote because of the courage of his 
convictions. Furthermore, many Negroes were suspicious of the 
Populist Party, feeling that its members represented the unedu- 
cated classs in the state and were responsible for the proscriptive 
legislation passed by the Alliance legislature of 1890-1891.** The 


29] bid., 77, 91. 

sow. E. B. Du Bois, Some Notes on Negro Crime, Particularly in Georgia, 
Atlanta University Publications, No. 9 (1904), 60; Savannah Tribune, May 7, 
1892. 

31§avannah Tribune, May 21, 1892. 

82Atlanta Journal, September 27, 1892. Northen, who ran on the Alliance 
platform in 1890, was the Democratic candidate for re-election in 1892. 


33[bid., September 30, 1892; Bulletin of Atlanta University, November 
1892, 4. 
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Governor became very popular among Negroes by recommend- 
ing in his inaugural address that a more stringent law to pre- 
vent lynching should be passed. By his proposal a sheriff who 
was negligent in protecting a prisoner in his custody would be 
subject to a fine and imprisonment and suspension or dismissal 
from office.** 


This position induced the Negro Press Association of Georgia 
at its meeting in Atlanta on June 20, 1893, to adopt a resolution 
endorsing the Governor's stand as well as the support given 
him by the better element of whites. The meeting also expressed 
its appreciation to the Atlanta Constitution, Augusta Chronicle, 
and other papers for the interest they manifested in the general 
welfare of the Negro.** When the legislature passed a law in- 
corporating many of the recommendations of Governor North- 
en, Bishop Turner issued a call for Negro mass meetings to be 
held on Emancipation Day, January 1, 1894, to give thanks 
for the new law against lynching. From now on, said Bishop 
Turner, Georgia would serve as a model for the other states; no 
state in the Union was blessed with such an honorable body 
of men to represent them in government. “Prosperity shall en- 
throne her future.”** 


These were noble words from the acknowledged spiritual 
leader of the Negroes in Georgia. The lawless element of the 
white population, however, did not heed them, for lynchings 
continued unabated. In his message to the legislature on October 
23, 1895, Governor W. Y. Atkinson deplored the lynchings and 
asked the Assembly to enact a law which would empower him 
to remove from office a law officer who permitted a mob to take 
a man from his custody. In addition, he proposed that the ad- 
ministrator of the victim should have the right to recover from 
the county the full value of his life. His message was courageous: 


What excuse can be given for this conduct when our race 
has control of the Legislature and the courts, furnishing both 
the judges and the jurors? No white man should insist upon 

34Atlanta Journal, October 27, 1892. 


3®°Savannah Tribune, July 1, 1893. 
86Atlanta Journal, December 23, 1893. 
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the infliction of punishment in a case where he is unwilling 
to entrust the trial to the most intelligent and upright of his 
race.*? 


The mounting number of lynchings brought forth impassioned 
protest from Negro leaders. Bishop Turner was so provoked by 
the callousness of the Republican Party toward lynchings in the 
South that he announced his intention to support William Jen- 
nings Bryan for president in 1900 as opposed to William Mc- 
Kinley. He claimed that he was neither a Democrat nor a Re- 
publican but a Prohibitionist who would vote for Bryan 


... five times before I would vote for William McKinley . . . 
because we have tried McKinley for four years and he is of 
no benefit to the black man, except in giving some of them 
just a few offices, but the great bulk of my race receive no 
more recognition at his hands than a man who has been dead 
twenty years. 


. . » | am willing as a negro to try some other white 
man .... Grover Cleveland turned out to be one of the ablest 
and best presidents that ever graced the nation . . . . Ohio 
has given us three presidents, and if any of them was ever 
any account, so far as the negro is concerned, I have yet to 
learn about it. 


Turner declared that the vital question concerned discrimination, 
proscription, disfranchisement, and lynchings, the last having 
increased almost fourfold since McKinley had been president. 
Bryan, he thought, would take the necessary measures to curb 
them.** 


However, with the disfranchisement movement burgeoning 
at the turn of the century, many white supremacists attributed 
lynchings to politics. Mrs. Rebecca Felton, the widow of the 
leader of the Independent movement in Georgia during the 
1880's, declared that “when you take the Negro into your embrace 
on election day to control his vote . . . so long will lynching pre- 

8™Message of the Governor of Georgia to the General Assembly, October 25, 
1895 (Atlanta, 1895), 19-20. 


88Atlanta Journal, September 6, 1900. For other protests, see Savannah Tribune, 
January 7, May 25, 1899. 
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vail.” She proudly proclaimed that the white women of the South 
had to be protected from Negroes, even if it was necessary to 
lynch one thousand weekly.** In explaining a lynching that oc- 
curred in Newnan, Governor Candler said that the trouble 
could be laid to one factor, politics.*° Ex-governor Northen, who 
was elected in 1890 and 1892 with the aid of Negro votes, told 
the Congregational Club at Tremont Temple in Boston on May 
23, 1899, that the politics learned by Negroes during Reconstruc- 
tion were responsible for all the ills that beset the South. Further- 
more, he accused the Negro of being ungrateful in that he voted 
against his best friends in most elections. As long as these con- 
ditions prevailed, concluded Northen, lynchings and outrages 
would continue in Georgia.” 


Probably the worst lynching outrage occurred when two 
Negroes convicted of murdering four members of the Hodges 
family were burned at the stake in Statesboro, Georgia, on August 
16, 1904, a crime so heinous that even the Charleston (S.C.) 
News and Courier exclaimed that “The eyes of the country and 
the civilized world are fixed on Georgia. What will she do?”* 
Referring to this incident in a speech at Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, Senator John Sharp Williams of Mississippi declared 
that the Statesboro lynching cost the Democrats the support of 
a quarter of million votes throughout the country in the national 
election of 1904. “The very affair itself,” said Williams, “is a con- 
fession on the white man’s part of his incapacity for self-govern- 
ment under his own laws .. . . I feel it my duty to say to a 
southern audience that things like the Statesboro affair must 
stop.”** This statement, coming from one “who was a little more 
polished than other demagogues,”** was a serious indictment 
against those who advocated Negro disfranchisement but favored 

89Atlanta Journal, November 15, 1898. 

40[bid., April 24, 1899. As a rejoinder, the Savannah Tribune, August 5, 1899, 
stated: “Our governor may be true after all . . . when he says that the placing of 
the ballot in the hands of the Negro is the cause of so much lynching. The lynch- 
ing record in this state . . . shows they are trying to get rid of the Negro voters.” 

*1Atlanta Journal, May 23, 1899. 

42] bid., August 17, 19, 1904. 


43[bid., December 3, 1904. 
44Logan, Negro in American Life, 90. 
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preserving the white vote, even though the whites were not 
educated, because of their “inherited” qualities. 


To say that all white citizens in Georgia approved of the open 
defiance of law and order would be misleading. There was a 
small minority that voiced its protest, but to an ever diminishing 
audience. One of these individuals was Superior Court Judge 
Richard B. Russell of Winder, father of United States Senator 
Richard B. Russell, Jr. As a judge he proved himself one who 
desired to see justice prevail regardless of the parties involved. 
This attitude was demonstrated in 1904 when he ordered the 
grand jury of Franklin County to bring the lynchers of one John 
Ware, a Negro, to trial. He denounced lynching as a relic of 
barbarism, and declared that when mob rule replaced authority 
“you have created something that is subversive of every principle 
of good government.”** 


Further degradation of the Negro in Georgia was caused by 
the peonage-like convict lease system established by the state to 
secure cheap labor. This practice was in keeping with the econ- 
omy program adopted by the Bourbon Democrats, since it re- 
lieved the state of supporting the penitentiary and, in theory, 
was to provide revenue. To provide an abundant supply of con- 
vict labor, the criminal code was revised to make petty offenders 
subject to very little sympathy from the courts. The legislature 
was generous in granting to vested interests, planters, and poli- 
ticians, long term leases extending from ten to thirty years, from 
which concessions they reaped immense profits.*° 


When the “Prison Reform Bill” was presented to the Georgia 
House in 1876, Representative James Blue, Negro member from 
Glynn County, made an impassioned plea for justice to the 
Negroes. He opened his speech by declaring that he was vitally 
interested in this question since his people composed three 

45Atlanta Journal, September 28, 1904. 

46Woodward, Origins of the New South, 212-13. One of the big lessees was 
Joseph E. Brown who owned the Dade coal mines. He, along with the other 


lessees like General John B. Gordon, paid the state twenty dollars annually for 
each convict, or less than seven cents a day. Amett, Populist Movement, 27-28. 
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fourths of the convicts, and that therefore he opposed the practice 
of farming them out in squads. Citing numerous cases of in- 
human treatment, he begged the legislature to make the necessary 
reforms so that when the prisoners had served their sentences, 
they “would not go back into the world cripples and invalids in 
health or outlaws in morals,” but come out as reformed men ready 
to take their places in society once more. The speech was so well 
received that it had much effect in securing the passage of the 
reform bill in the House by an overwhelming vote. Later the 
Governor, on April 14, 1876, proclaimed “an act to regulate the 
leasing of convicts by the Governor, authorizing him to make 
contracts in relation thereto and for other purposes.”*? 


Despite the passage of the bill, abuses continued to be prac- 
ticed in the convict camps, and a serious debate ensued in the 
legislature on this issue in 1881. Representative T. W. Milner, 
a white man, feeling that present safeguards were inadequate, 
introduced a bill “to provide for the better inspection and con- 
trol of the convicts of the state.” He cited the case of a young 
white convict in Dougherty County “with a Negro guard on one 
side, and a Negro guard on the other side, and a Negro guard 


behind . . . whipping him,” and asked that the system be abol- 
ished,** although his motives seemed to have been based on 
different grounds than those which were to be expressed by the 
Negro legislators. 


Two of the five Negro members of the House spoke against the 
convict lease system. One was Representative Ishmael Lonnon 
of Dougherty County, who said: 


I am not opposed to leases but to the system. It ought to 
be abolished, not for awhile, but it ought to be such forever 
in the indistinguishable ruin of death. Convicts are so terri- 
fied that they are afraid to tell how badly they are treated.“ 


47Quoted in Macon Telegraph and Messenger, March 4, 1876; ibid., April 22, 
1876. 

48Atlanta Constitution, August 10, 1881. 

49Tbid. Lonnon was dark-complexioned and had a soft tenor voice. He was 
about five feet three inches tall and weighed about one hundred and sixty pounds. 
He operated a blacksmith shop in Albany. Although he lacked formal education, 
he could read and write. Interview with George A. Towns, professor emeritus 
of Atlanta University, June 2, 1951. 
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The other Negro member to speak against the system was 
Representative John McIntosh of Liberty County, an 1877 grad- 
uate of Atlanta University. He stated that, as a representative 
of one half the population of Georgia, he was seeking justice for 
his people, and referring directly to the convict lease system, 
asserted: “I am not afraid of men but when I have seen convicts 
in charge of guards, these guards looked so ferocious that I felt 
a horror of them.” While he favored the abolishment of the 
system, he doubted that it would come about and so wished 
some action would be taken to alleviate the situation created by 
it. Making an humble plea to the white legislators for justice, 
he declared: 


Men talk seriously about regulating railroads, and yet smile 
when we ask them to talk about the system of punishing 
criminals . . . . The colored people of the South will be as 
true to you in freedom as they were in slavery . .. . They 
were true to you then at home and often on the field of 
battle, and they will be true to you yet if you will protect them 
. . . . The colored people come to you. and in the name of 
pity ask you to do something to improve the system.*° 


But powerful groups in the state, headed by corporations, 
influential planters, and politicians, opposed any change. The 
Atlanta Constitution, which was the spokesman for the Bourbon 
Oligarchy, declared that the system was satisfactory, that the 
issue was raised by scheming politicians to mislead the Negroes.” 
The real fact was, however, that Negroes found themselves the 
chief victims of this infamous system. The very circumstance 
that the better element of white people shirked jury duty made 
the lot of the Negro more precarious, and lacking the power of 
the ballot, he was subject to the whims of judges and other court 
officials elected by white voters.” 


50Atlanta Constitution, August 10, 1881. Other Negro leaders registered bitter 
complaints against this iniquitous system, but to no avail. At Negro conventions 
resolutions were adopted condemning the practice as well as demanding that 
Negroes be included on jury lists. Ibid., April 1, September 19, 1888; Du Bois, 
Some Notes on Negro Crime, 66. 

51Atlanta Constitution, September 7, 1881. 

52Du Bois, Some Notes on Negro Crime, 65. 
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Some state superior court judges used this system to enhance 
their political fortunes. In order to curry favor with the Demo- 
cratic bosses of the state, who by and large were the corporations, 
the planters, and prominent politicians, these judges in meting 
out punishment to Negroes would sentence them to long terms 
on the chain gang, which benefited the lessees. The Democratic 
bosses in turn would show their appreciation by supporting the 
judges for Congress.** Judge John W. Maddox of Rome was 
alleged to have defeated Congressman Everett from the Seventh 
Congressional District in 1892 largely by this method. A Negro, 
Sam Jackson of Rome, was fined one thousand dollars or a term 
on the chain gang for gambling, while John M. Vandiver, a white 
man who later became postmaster of Rome, was fined ten dollars 
for the same offense.** Judge Charles L. Bartlett of Macon was 
notorious for sending Negroes to the chain gang for trivial 
offenses. He sentenced one Negro to fifteen years on the chain 
gang for stealing some milk, and a twelve-year-old Negro boy 
to twelve years of hard labor on the chain gang for taking a horse 
to ride a few miles and back.” 


Such miscarriages of justice resulted in the fact that Negroes 
constituted about nine tenths of the prisoners in the convict 
camps. Since the income from crime rather than the rehabilitation 
of the criminal was the primary objective, the future of the Negro 
prisoner was beyond redemption. In 1895, a prison inspector 
reported to Governor Atkinson that he had visited thirty-four 
chain gangs in twenty-three counties and found 795 convicts, of 
whom 19 were Negro women and only 27 white men. No pro- 
vision was made for separating the sexes either at work or in 
sleeping quarters, which increased sexual immorality.°° From 
1879 to 1899 the number of Negro convicts in Georgia increased 


53Felton, Memoirs of Georgia Politics, 655, 658-59. 

54Rebecca Latimer Felton, Country Life in Georgia in the Days of My Youth 
(Atlanta, 1919), 196. 

55Felton, Memoirs of Georgia Politics, 658-59. 

¢Atlanta Journal, November 12, 1895. In the Maddox camp in northeast 
Georgia about twelve children were born of Negro mothers and white fathers. 
Savannah Tribune, April 28, 1894. 
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from 1,109 to 1,953 while for the same period the number of 
whites increased from 121 to 248.°" 


Although it was obvious that the Negro was the victim of 
various forms of proscription, some Negro leaders were the first 
to profess that the Negro was not altogether blameless. The 
Reverend L. B. Maxwell,** Atlanta University and Hartford 
Theological Seminary graduate and pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church (Negro) of Savannah, in a sermon delivered to 
his congregation in July 1896, declared that 


More than a quarter of a century has passed since the black 
man first entered the political arena and yet it is true that he 
holds today a place of influence very little advanced of what 
he did in the beginning . . .. The common reasons given have 
been race prejudice and bad leadership, but tonight I beg 
to take exception to the wholesale acceptance of these 
reasons .. . . The greatest obstacle has been neither race 
prejudice nor bad leaders, but something which .. . is far 
more harmful, it is that curse of narrow, selfish, concentrated 
individualism which hinders race concentration, race combi- 
nation and race cooperation.” 


All of the various proscriptions stimulated Negroes to think 
seriously of fundamental solutions to the race problem in America. 
The most crude and reactionary elements of the community ap- 
peared to be taking over, and the traditional Southern liberals, 
always few in number, seemed almost nonexistent at the time. 
When the latter did insist on speaking out in behalf of the Negro, 
they found themselves subject to threats and abuse from members 
of their own race. A typical example was that involving the 
editor of the Hawkinsville (Ga.) Dispatch, who received a letter 


57Second Annual Report of the Prison Commission of Georgia from October 1, 
1898 to October 1, 1899 (Atlanta, 1899), 5-6. In this number were included 
three white women and sixty-eight Negro women convicts. 

58The Reverend Mr. Maxwell finished Atlanta University in the class of 1886, 
and at the commencement exercises he spoke on “A Man is a Man for That.” After 
he had finished, Governor Colquitt of Georgia walked over and shook his hand and 
congratulated him on his excellent speech. For a number of years he was the 
international Sunday School lecturer for Negroes of the Congregational Church. 
He died in 1902. Savannah Tribune, March 22, 1902. 

59Jbid., August 1, 1896. 
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from one of the white citizens of the county dated July 13, 1891, 
and threatening him or any other white person who might defend 
any Negro in his rights. The citizen wrote: 


Mr. Editor if the foling article appears in your Paper Five 
Dolers will appear in the (PO) addressed to you But if it 
don’t appear 25 of your subscribers will sure to stop and we 
will stop all the rest We can Your White Brothers. 


Notice, We hereby forewarn any and all Persons from 
taking up for the nigroes in any shape form or fashion We 
the undersign will declare any white man that Takes Sides 
With any nigroes against a white person no matter how 
lodown he or She is just so they are White We are White 
men organized For the Perpose of protecting the White Race 
and we are going to carry out or Plans at the Pearl of our 
Lives Dark Nights and cool heads Will our work quitly 
Mr. Editor if this fail to appear in the next issue of Your 
Paper Will Consider you in favor of civil wrights and We 
Will deal you properly Many Sitersons.° 


In view of this growing tension, several suggestions for the 
improvement of race relations were offered by Negroes. One was 


for the white press to cease publishing antinegro articles. It was 
pointed out that Southern papers made deliberate efforts to por- 
tray Negroes in the most unfavorable light, such as referring to 
them as “big burly brutes,” and branding them as the “aggressors” 
whenever there was a misunderstanding with the whites.” 


Some Negroes, however, believed it impossible to reason with 
the Southern whites, that the Negro had extended the olive branch 
for twenty-five years and the net result was Southern hate and 
barbarism. Therefore, rather than remain in an environment 
offering little hope for the future, the Negro should seek greener 
pastures if he was to realize the privileges that went along with 
first-class citizenship. 


The first of such plans of escape was the “Back-to-Africa” 
movement. Foremost advocate of this idea in Georgia, if not in 
6°Quoted in Savannah Tribune, September 12, 1891. 


*1[bid., December 10, 1898. 
62[bid., February 11, 1893. 
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the United States, was Bishop Henry McNeal Turner, of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. The Bishop not only was 
well acquainted with the Negro and his ills in all parts of the 
United States, but had actually lived and travelled in Africa. He 
was convinced that the Negro in America had no future above 
that of an inferior being. If he had any doubts before 1883, said 
the Bishop, the United States Supreme Court, when it killed the 
Civil Rights Act of 1875, completely removed these doubts. He 
emphasized that this decision was written by a Republican 
justice and every member of the Court was a Northerner except 
one, Associate Justice John Marshall Harlan, of Kentucky, who 
ironically enough, cast the only dissenting vote.** Turner was so 
disappointed in the Republican Party that he deserted its banner 
for that of the Prohibitionists and even supported the Democratic 
candidates for the presidency in 1900 and 1908. He and others 
made vigorous attempts to secure appropriations from Congress 
in support of voluntary colonization of American Negroes in 
Africa where they could enjoy first-class citizenship. “The negro 

. . is an outlawed inhabitant of the country,” said Turner, “for 


a people divested of their civil rights can hope for nothing but 
degradation and contempt.” 


In 1892 the popularity of the “Back-to-Africa” movement 
reached its crest among a few of the more credulous Negroes in 
Georgia. This enthusiasm was partly caused by the “Jim Crow” 
law that recently had been passed by the state legislature, as well 
as by the election of Grover Cleveland for his second term as 
president. On the Sunday following this election a few Negro 
ministers predicted a dark future for their race. At Big Bethel 
Church, one of the largest in Atlanta, a minister advised his 
listeners “to leave Georgia and go to their own country, Africa, 
where they would have equal rights and help govern and have 
street cars of their own.” At the annual Republican picnic in 

63Atlanta Journal, August 12, 1893. Turner further stated that this decision was 
even more revolting than the Dred Scott decision since Chief Justice Taney “only 
voiced the condition of things as they existed in the days of slavery, while Justice 
Bradley issued a decree on behalf of the supreme court that nullified the plain 
acts of congress and the expressed provisions of the constitution of the United 


States.” 
*+Atlanta Constitution, July 13, 1891; Atlanta Journal, August 12, 1893. 
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Blackshear, I. J. White, a Negro, exclaimed “We would rather 
be eaten by wild Negroes than to be lynched by white men in 
the South.” Some Negroes of Polk County sent a memorial to 
the Georgia House of Representatives requesting permission to go 
to Africa or some free country.” As late as 1903, a group of Negro 
women sent a petition to the Georgia House requesting the legis- 
lature to appropriate two thousand dollars in order that they 
might take themselves and their families to Africa. Amid much 
mirth, the petition was referred to the Committee on Emigration.” 


These efforts bore no fruit, and few Negroes actually went to 
Africa. By and large, Negro leaders and the Negro press were 
opposed to the idea. For example, Representative Lectured Craw- 
ford, Negro member of the legislature, declared that the only 
solution was through education which would reveal to the Negro 
the folly of such a project.’ Frederick Douglass, the titular leader 
of the Negro race at the time, in a speech in Atlanta dn May 23, 
1892, said “the glory of Africa is in her palm trees and not her 
men,” and that the Negro’s home was America. Others thought 
that it was “dangerous to fly from evils that we know not of.” 
Some suggested that Bishop Turner might demonstrate his sin- 
cerity by going to Africa himself instead of remaining in America. 
It was even hinted that any movement that had as its goal the 
sending of Negroes to Africa would mean having to take half of 
the white race, since it was difficult to distinguish almost a third 
of the Negroes from Caucasians. The Negro Press Association of 
Georgia advised Negroes to “remain where they are: go to work 
industriously with renewed vigor,” and “cultivate a friendly 
feeling with their white neighbors.”” 


The crowning blow to the movement, however, was the testi- 
mony of Negroes who actually had been to Africa and reported 
their experiences on their return home. Such was the case of 
Green B. Parks, who left Atlanta on May 24, 1891, for Monrovia 


*5Atlanta Journal, November 22, 1892, November 30, 1894; Savannah Tribune, 
May 26, 1894. 

®®Atlanta Journal, June 25, 1903. 

67Atlanta Constitution, November 22, 1890. 

88[bid., May 24, 1892. 

®*Savannah Tribune, July 18, 1891, September 3, 31, November 12, 1892. 
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and returned to Atlanta in September of the same year. He told 
Negroes that Monrovia was a very undesirable place in which 
to live and denounced the African movement and those who 
sponsored it. “The only hunting in Liberia,” he said, “is to hunt a 
way to leave.”” 


Testimony of a more realistic nature was that given by C. H. J. 
Taylor, a Negro lawyer of Atlanta and prominent Democratic 
politician who served as United States minister to Liberia during 
Cleveland’s first administration and as recorder of deeds in 
Washington, D. C., in his second term." While expressing deep 
admiration for Bishop Turner as a leader of the Negro race, 
Taylor questioned his glowing accounts of the great possibilities 
that awaited the Negro in Liberia. Taylor understood, however, 
that Turner would naturally be inclined to urge African emigra- 
tion, since the Bishop was Liberian consul in this country, and 
it was his duty to promote the development of Liberia. He de- 
clared that the conditions in Liberia were so degrading that a 
law should be passed making it a felony for anyone to encourage 
the Negro to leave the United States for that country. To con- 
vey the idea that by going to Liberia Negroes could become 
officeholders, statesmen, and financiers was absurd. A Negro 
policeman in Atlanta, he said, would be envied by a cabinet 
officer in Liberia. Describing the government while he was a 
resident of Liberia, he stated: 


They have a president . . . cabinet officers in name only 
. .. a secretary of the treasury, but not a dollar in the treasury 
. .. a secretary of war with no guns . . . a postmaster general 
with no postal system .. . . In 1886 the total vote cast for 
president in the whole republic by all parties was 2,325, of 
this number of voters, and only Liberians are allowed to 


70Atlanta Constitution, September 15, 1891. 

71S§avannah Tribune, June 3, 1899. At the time of his death in 1899, Taylor was 
editor of the Atlanta Appeal and dean of Morris Brown College. He was born 
in Alabama in 1856 but spent most of his boyhood in Savannah. He attended 
the University of Michigan, where he earned the bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 
In 1882 he was an assistant prosecuting attorney in Kansas City, Missouri, re- 
ceiving his appointment from a Democratic mayor and council. After practicing 
six years there, he was sent to Liberia by President Cleveland. Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, December 21, 1887. 
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vote, 1,333 were officeholders. There were 817 men in the 
republic’s military regiment, 787 of whom were military 
officers and 30 privates." 


While the “Back-to-Africa” movement failed to gain many 
converts, some Negroes suggested that the salvation of the race 
lay in a mass exodus to the North. Had not the North been re- 
sponsible for their emancipation? Did not many Northern orators 
frequently emphasize human and civil equality? Did not Northern 
teachers come South after the Civil War to preach social equality 
to Negroes and urge that they should be protected in their civil 
and political rights? Thus it was only natural that many Negroes 
became obsessed with the idea that only by going North could 


they realize those privileges that were associated with first-class 
citizenship. 


Much to their disappointment, many Negroes who left the 
South for the North in the 1880’s and 1890's to escape Southern 
proscription found conditions anything but ideal. Although they 


were not “Jim Crowed” to the extent that they were in the South, 
they found it extremely difficult to obtain work, since many of the 
trade unions excluded them from membership. What advantage 
was there in being able to ride on nonsegregated trains, attend 
nonsegregated schools, and enjoy nonsegregated amusements 
if they did not have the money to avail themselves of these op- 
portunities?” 

Even in New England few jobs were open to Negroes and 
great pains were taken to prevent Negroes from competing with 
whites. E. J. Bruce, a Negro of Savannah who went to Providence, 
Rhode Island, in the 1870’s and secured a job with the largest 
contracting firm in the state, declared that while Negro civil 
rights were observed more in the North, the economic oppor- 
tunities were far more limited than in the South. He cited nu- 


72Atlanta Journal, January 29, 1898. 

™Thomas J. Bell, “Does the Colored Mann Have a Chance in the North,” 
Bulletin of Atlanta University, January, 1894, 2. Bell was a member of the 
Atlanta University class of 1891 and served as YMCA secretary in New York, 
Denver, and Brockton, Massachusetts. “Who’s Who Among Atlanta University 
Graduates and Former Students,” Phylon, III (Second Quarter, 1942), 166. 
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merous cases in which Negro mechanics were denied work be- 
cause the whites threatened to strike if they were hired. The 
Washington (D.C.) Bee, a Negro paper, stated that Negroes in 
the North, even the educated ones, could work only as waiters, 
caterers, porters, or barbers; and as far as political activity was 
concerned, they might have their ego inflated by being appointed 
as doorkeepers at the Republican national conventions.” W. R. 
Davis, a Negro who left the South to live in New York, declared 
that while Negroes in 1885 had most of the jobs as waiters in 
hotels and restaurants, by 1895 only a few remained. Even the 
Negro bootblack was replaced by the Italian. So many oppor- 
tunities for work had been denied the Negro man that the re- 
sponsibility for supporting the family fell upon the women, who 
were forced to take in washing to keep the family from becoming 
a burden on the community. The situation was becoming so 
desperate, Davis said, that the Negro was “almost denied the 
right to breathe.”” 


As a substitute for the “Back-to-Africa” and “Exodus-to-the- 
North” projects as means of solving the race problem, another 
distinguished Georgia Negro, Bishop Lucius H. Holsey of the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, proposed that the Federal 
government set aside out of the public domain a separate state 
where Negroes might enjoy first-class citizenship. He declared 
that “two distinct peoples can never live together in the South 
in peace, when one is Anglo-Saxon and the other Negro, unless 
the Negro, as a race or en masse, lives in the submerged realm 
of serfdom and slavery.” To justify his stand, he pointed out the 
refusal of the South to provide adequate educational facilities 
for the Negro, and the antagonism expressed towards the edu- 
cated Negro; the denial of political privileges; the “Jim Crow” 


74Savannah Tribune, May 2, 1903. 

75Quoted ibid., January 24, 1903. 

76“Give the Negro Work,” New York Press, quoted in Atlanta Journal, April 
10, 1895. For a description of the hardships experienced by Negroes who went to 
Kansas in 1879, see Logan, Negro in American Life, 133-34. 

77Lucius H. Holsey, “Race Segregation,” in The Possibilities of the Negro in 
Symposium, ed. by Willis B. Parks ( Atlanta, 1904), 109, 102. 
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policy; the lack of protection for Negroes in rural areas; and the 
prevalence of mob violence. 


Under these conditions, said Bishop Holsey, it was not practical 
to continue to allow the South to settle this problem, since it was 
national in scope, involving national honor and national law. 
Therefore, in order that the Negro might enjoy all the privileges 
that were guaranteed by the United States Constitution, he re- 
quested the Federal government to establish a Negro state in 
part of the Indian Territory, New Mexico, or in some other part 
of the public domain in the West. In this territory white persons 
would be ineligible for citizenship, except through marriage, and 
only those white persons who had some official connection with 
the government would be permitted to reside therein. By having 
responsibilities of government thrust upon his shoulders, the 
Negro would become inspired and more willing to help the 
Anglo-Saxon race to develop a greater civilization in this 


country.” 


While the leaders of these movements to provide an escape 
for the Negroes had good intentions, they failed to convince the 
Negro masses that their conditions would be improved by leaving 
the South. A number of Negroes followed “Pop” Singleton to 
Kansas in 1879 and to several Northern communities, but there 
was no significant migration northward until World War I. It 
appears that the Negro masses were resigned to staying in the 
South, hoping eventually that the tide would turn in their favor. 
Such a development, they believed, was dependent upon two 
factors: (1) the ability of the Negro to improve his social, 
economic, and educational status in order to win the respect of 
his white neighbors, and (2) the willingness of the whites to 
cease vilifying the Negro in the white press and at the same time 
to extend to the Negro his constitutional rights. 


Not only were Negroes critical of the white press but also of the 
Northern Negro press for meddling with affairs pertaining to the 
Negroes in the South. Many of these Northern Negro journals 
criticized the Southern Negro press for not taking a more militant 


78Ibid., 104-19. 
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stand against Southerners who were responsible for repressive 
measures aimed at the Negroes. This was especially true of the 
New York Age, whose editor, T. Thomas Fortune, became a na- 
tionally known figure through his condemnation of the South in his 
paper. The editor of the Savannah Tribune advised Fortune that 
if he desired to “be so base and outspoken” toward the South, 
then he should come down to the “seat of battle” and give vent 
to his feelings.” 


White people were admonished that the South could not pos- 
sibly advance unless the Negroes were given the same opportuni- 
ties as the whites, that it was necessary to encourage Negroes 
to participate in politics in order that they might have an interest 
in the community and the community an interest in them. Fur- 
thermore, Negroes urged that it was the duty of the parents and 
teachers of both races to teach their children to respect each 
other, since the South, unlike the North, had only two races, 
“both of whom are true American citizens who love themselves, 
their country and its flag and their neighbors.” As the Negro 
had proven himself to be a faithful worker for over two hundred 


and fifty years, the whites were advised not to import foreigners 
as laborers in the South, for such a policy might result in a tragedy 
similar to the Haymarket riot in Chicago. “Let the Southern 
Negro and Southern white man ever remain and stick together, 
for they understand each other as no one else understands 
them.”*° 


This sentiment was concurred in by many white people who 
believed that the Southern whites were the true friends of the 
Negro. Negroes of Atlanta were reminded of this when an unusual 
cold spell struck the city in the winter of 1895 and caused con- 
siderable hardship for thousands of people. To meet this emer- 
gency, the white people formed a relief committee which raised 
five thousand dollars to care for the victims, and of this amount, 
forty-five hundred dollars went to the relief of Negroes. The 
Atlanta Journal claimed that while many Negroes owned property 
and were gainfully employed, they contributed only three dollars 


79Savannah Tribune, December 2, 1893. 
80[bid., June 5, 1897, February 4, 1893. 
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and fifty cents to the effort to alleviate the misery among their 
own people. “If the Negroes will think over this and many similar 
events,” observed the Journal, “they will discover who their true 
friends are and will pay less attention to lying negro preachers 
and politicians who preach doctrines of hate and revenge.”™ 


Furthermore, the unfortunate experiences of Negroes who had 
gone North and West to escape Southern proscription convinced 
the Negro masses that the future of the Negro lay in the South 
where, even though he received lower wages, he was not denied 
work on account of his color. Because of the perpetuation of 
the old slave idea that work was only for “niggers and poor 
whites,” Negroes were able to engage in labor activities which 
were closed to them in the North. Numerous cases were cited 
in which Negroes worked alongside of whites without incident, 
where Southern Negro contractors frequently hired whites and 
Negroes on jobs.** Southern white people were urged to “take 
away mob violence, court injustices . . . and let us have in full 
the constitutional rights of this country, and the South, if any- 
where, . . . is the best for us. We are more united and progressive 
there than in any other section of the land.”** 


The Reverend Charles T. Walker, pastor of the Tabernacle 
Baptist Church in Augusta, and next to Bishop Turner probably 
the most widely known Negro churchman in the state, declared 
that it was a mistake for the Negro to leave the South, since pre- 
judice was national and not sectional. He admitted that the North 
did not disfranchise the Negro nor “Jim Crow” him to the same 
extent as did the South; but, on the other hand, he noted that 
the North did not guarantee the same economic security. He 
advised the Negro to remain in the South, buy land, engage in 
business, and educate his children, for it was only a matter of 


81Atlanta Journal, March 2, 1895. 

82Bell, “Does the Colored Man Have a Chance,” 3. 

®8Savannah Tribune, May 2, 1903. Even Bishop Turner admitted that while 
Northern whites might be more friendly politically toward the Negro, the South 
afforded him better economic opportunities. He stated that employment was 


opened to Negroes in almost every field except that of operating railroad loco- 
motives. Atlanta Constitution, July 14, 1890. 
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time until the best people of the South would come to his aid 
and defend him in all of his rights.** 


The Negro editor of the LaGrange (Ga.) Enterprise, W. S. 
Cannon, believed that it was far better to develop friendly re- 
lations with the white people of the South, and promised the 
support of his paper to any movement that would create a spirit 
of good will between the races, which in the long run would ad- 
vance the interests of both groups.** The point was constantly 
stressed by many Negroes that the South was the natural home 
of the Negro and it was his duty to make himself indispensable 
to the community. “If we cannot vote for president, we can vote 
five dollar bills in a bank to our credit all day and the cashier 
will count them... . If we cannot govern, we can produce that 
which the ruling class must have.” By doing this, Negro leaders 
said, the road to political equality, which was the dream of the 
Negro, would be paved.** Furthermore, Negroes were reminded 
that in certain places in the North Negroes were forced to leave 
the community in which they lived just because they wanted to 
earn an honest living. Such was the case in Dent, Ohio. In cities 
like Boston and Chicago there were signs reading, “No Negro 
help wanted.” In Indiana, upon learning that Negroes were 
planning to come to the state to work, white men met them at 
the state line with guns and forced them back. As the Atlanta 
Independent aptly put it: “In the south we make them get a move 
on them because they won't work, but in the north, they make 
you move because you want to work.”* 


The economic plight of the Negro in New York by 1908 had 
become so acute that the Committee for Improving the Industrial 
Conditions of the Negro in New York, composed of both races and 
headed by William Jay Schiefflin, addressed a communication to 
the Negro editors and ministers of the South asking their aid in 
stemming any further migration of their people to the North. 
This communication pointed out that due to discrimination 

84New York City Presbyterian Herald, quoted in Savannah Tribune, December 
29, 1900. 

85Quoted in Atlanta Journal, January 9, 1901. 


86Atlanta Independent, March 26, 1904, April 8, 1905. 
87Ibid., April 8, 1905. 
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against Negroes in the labor field, inferior housing facilities, un- 
favorable climate, and the increasing crime rate among Negroes 
as a result of these factors, living conditions in the North were 
almost intolerable. In their opinion, the solution to the race prob- 
lem in the South had to be worked out through the cooperation 
of the better elements of both races, which in the final analysis 
would prove beneficial to the material and moral growth of the 
South." 


Thus the Negro masses were resigned to stay in the South, 
hoping eventually that sentiment and conditions would move in 
their favor. Probably the general attitude of the Negro in Georgia 
at this time was best expressed by the Reverend C. L. Bonner, 
pastor of the St. Paul Colored Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Savannah. At the annual Emancipation Day exercises held in that 
city on January 1, 1902, the Reverend Mr. Bonner said: 


There are men who are more profound in thought, loftier 
in ideas ... than I am... who think and express their 
thoughts differently to me . . . . There is my own Bishop 
Holsey’s doctrine of segregation, Bishop Turner's emigra- 
tion, ex-Senator Butler's expatriation, John Temple Graves’ 
colonization, T. Thomas Fortune’s . . . amalgamation, Ben 
Tillman’s extermination. My doctrine is, if you let me coin 
a word, “stayhereation” and when I say that, I mean stay here 
as a separate and distinct race, and the God that has brought 
us thus far can carry us on.*® 


And “stayhereation” it was, as the vast majority of Negroes, either 
by preference or by circumstances over which they had no con- 
trol, remained in the South despite segregation, political dis- 
franchisement, mob violence, and other forms of race proscription. 
As the twentieth century wore on, the Negro would find an in- 
creasingly hostile environment. Despite his efforts to improve his 
economic status, his struggle to educate himself, and his attempts 
to promote his social betterment, his hopes of attaining first-class 
citizenship were to be engulfed by the wave of white supremacy 
which grew in volume and intensity after the turn of the century. 


88Savannah Tribune, May 9, 1908. 
89[bid., January 18, 1902. Italics mine. 





The South and the Rural 
Free Delivery of Mail 


By WAYNE E. FULLER 


On OF THE INTERESTING ASPECTS OF THE AGRARIAN CRUSADE OF 
the 1890’s was the farmers’ concern with the problem of com- 
munication between themselves and the world that lay beyond 
their communities. The importance with which they viewed this 
problem was disclosed to some extent in the Populist platform 
of 1892, which included the familiar demands that the govern- 
ment own and operate the telegraph and telephone lines. Less 
well known than these demands, but a clearer indication of their 
awareness of their need for improved methods of communication, 
was their fight to secure the establishment of a system for the 
rural free delivery of mail. 


Agitation for this service began in earnest in 1891. Five years 
later the Post Office Department agreed to begin an experiment 
in delivering the mail to farmers, but not until 1902 did rural 
delivery become a permanent part of the postal system. Alto- 
gether, the farmers and their spokesmen in Congress spent more 
than a decade in agitating to have their mail delivered to their 
farms, and though support for the measure came from every 
rural area in the nation, no section befriended it more enthusi- 
astically than the South. Time and time again, as rural delivery 
was discussed in Congress, Southern voices and Southern votes 
came to its rescue, first to help establish the system and then to 
prevent its destruction. 


To understand the Southern farmers’ interest in rural delivery, 
one need only recall the rural America of the 1890's. Like most 
of the rural people of the period, the farmers of the South had 
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neither telephones nor automobiles to quicken their intercourse 
with the outside world. Their roads were poor and their travel 
difficult, and country boys in the South could grow to manhood 
without having been more than a few miles from their place of 
birth. Picnics there were in this world of isolation, trips to the 
country stores, and church services on Sunday mornings, and 
at such gatherings where neighbor met neighbor the latest news 
dispatches might sometimes be exchanged. But aside from these 
occasional meetings, farmers both North and South had to rely 
almost entirely upon the mails to bring them the news of the 
world.’ 


This situation might have been more endurable, even after 
the farmers realized that the everyday news was being whipped 
about the world with increasing speed and that they were not 
sharing fully in the benefits of modern inventions, had the old 
rural mail service been better. But unfortunately that service 
upon which rural people were so dependent was painfully slow 
and awkward. 


In 1890, the nation’s rural mail system was virtually the same 


as it had been in colonial days. In the course of years, thousands 
of little fourth-class post offices had been established in rural 
towns and villages and even in isolated farmhouses throughout 
the land. To these post offices the farmers went for their mail 
just as their fathers and grandfathers had done before them. 


1For contemporary accounts on the isolation of farm life on the Great Plains 
particularly, but applicable as well to the South, see E. V. Smalley, “The Isolation 
of Life on Prairie Farms,” Atlantic Monthly, LXXII (September 1893), 378-82, 
and John W. Bookwalter, “The Farmers’ Isolation and the Remedy,” Forum, XII 
(September 1891), 50-61. For the farmers’ failure to keep pace, particularly with 
regard to the mail service, see Rodney Welch, “The Farmers’ Changed Condition,” 
ibid., X (February 1891), 689-700. With regard to the general background of 
the rural delivery movement, it is well to keep in mind that the farmers in the 
1890's had neither express companies nor a parcel post system to bring goods 
from distant stores to their farms. Without such facilities they had been forced 
to buy such manufactured goods as they needed at their country stores, where 
the variety of goods was limited and where, as they believed, the middleman 
gouged them with high prices and reaped the benefits of their toil. From the 
same wells of discontent with their poor transportation connections that caused 
them to turn to mail-order houses to avoid their country stores and the middleman, 
came also demands for a better rural mail service. See Boris Emmet and John 
E. Jeuck, Catalogues and Counters, a History of Sears, Roebuck and Company 
(Chicago, 1950), 10-19. 
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They went at irregular times, sometimes daily, but more often 
weekly or semiweekly. When possible, they arranged their trips 
to coincide with those of the star route carriers, who brought the 
mail in a closed pouch from the railroad centers to the little 
post offices in the hinterland.’ If a carrier made two trips a week, 
so might the farmer, but busy seasons on the farm, muddy roads, 
or inclement weather might keep him from his post office for 
two weeks or more. 


Though this system gave lonely farmers a chance to break the 
monotony of farm life by visiting with a neighbor at the post 
office, it was both inconvenient and inefficient. For many farmers 
the trip to the post office was long and time consuming. Speaking 
in the House of Representatives in 1910, Congressman James 
Ellerbe from South Carolina recalled that as a boy he had lived 
eleven miles from a post office, and in the busy seasons it had 
been impossible to go for the mail more than once a week.’ While 
this distance was perhaps exceptional, John Sharp Williams, repre- 
sentative and senator from Mississippi who won his first seat 
in Congress campaigning for rural delivery, estimated in 1894 
that half the people in his area living outside the villages had 
to ride at least six miles for their mail.* Such a trip might take 
up the better part of a morning, and even then might be made in 
vain, for the farmers never knew until they reached the post 
office whether there was mail for them. On the other hand, if they 
failed to go, important letters needing immediate attention might 
remain in the post office for days. 


Besides the waste of time involved in going after the mail, the 
old rural mail service made impractical farmers’ subscriptions 
to daily newspapers. When trips to the post office were made so 
infrequently, the county weekly served as well as the daily. Yet 


2Star route carriers contracted with the government to carry the mail. The 
closed pouch meant that the mail bag was not to be opened between post offices. 
In some places, even before the RFD, some star carriers did open the pouch 
and drop off a farmer’s mail as he passed the farmer’s house. 

3Cong., Record, 61 Cong., 2 Sess., 2909 (March 8, 1910). 

4Ibid., 53 Cong., 2 Sess., 3237. See also ibid., 57 Cong., 1 Sess., 2375 (March 
14, 1902), and George Coleman Osborn, John Sharp Williams, Planter-Salesman 
of the Deep South (Baton Rouge, 1943), 32. 
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without the dailies the farmers were deprived not only of the 
everyday news, but also of the daily market quotations and 
weather reports, two items which, judging by their complaints, 
they cared more about than the news. 


All rural areas were restricted in their communication with 
the world beyond their communities by this slow-moving postal 
system, but the South perhaps more than others, The farmers 
of the Northeastern and Midwestern states could frequently take 
advantage of the better postal facilities offered by presidential 
post offices, but the rural people of the South had to depend 
mainly upon the fourth-class post offices, where service was almost 
always poorer.’ Of the 59,663 fourth-class post offices in the 
nation in 1890, more than one third were located in the eleven 
states of the old Confederacy and Kentucky.* On the other hand, 
the South had but fourteen per cent of all presidential post offices 
in the nation, averaging only one for every 28,241 white inhabi- 
tants.’ In comparison, five Midwestern states—Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, and Ohio—had twenty-six per cent of all presidential 
post offices or one for every 18,223 persons living in the five states 


and only seventeen per cent of all fourth-class post offices.* 


The fact that the Midwest had a larger and more urbanized 


5Fourth-class post offices were not usually money order offices, and farmers 
served by such offices were deprived of this service. Moreover, star route service 
by which the mails were brought from railroad centers to fourth-class offices was 
often slow and inefficient and a great irritant to many Southerners. Besides all 
this, the fourth-class postmaster was not the most efficient administrator of the 
United States mail system. He was usually a man of many parts and being a 
postmaster was only one of a number of his interests. He was always a political 
appointee in these years and selected more for his political activities than for 
his ability to handle the mail. Actually the average fourth-class postmaster made 
very little money from his post office, but for a variety of reasons he clung to his 
postmastership as though it were his sole means of support. When rural free 
delivery burst upon the country, he tried to make it serve his ends. When it did 
he supported it, but when it did not, which was often, he fought it bitterly, and 
of all the enemies of the RFD none was greater than the fourth-class postmaster. 

6“Annual Report of the Postmaster General” (1890), House Exec. Docs., 
No.. 4, 51 Cong., 2 Sess., 201. These twelve states are hereafter referred 
to as “the South.” 

"Ibid. For the population statistics see the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States Census, 1895 (Washington, 1896). When the Negro is included in the 
statistics for Southern states, presidential post offices in the South in 1890 average 
only one for every 44,230 persons. 

8] bid. 
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population than the South partly accounted for this discrepancy 
between the two sections in presidential post offices. Since only 
post offices whose revenues amounted to $1,900 a year and whose 
postmasters’ salaries were at least $250 for four consecutive 
quarters were classified as presidential, it was to be expected that 
there would be more such post offices in those states having 
larger urban centers where more postal business would normally 
be conducted. But a close examination of the situation reveals 
some interesting statistics. 


In 1890, Kansas had a total population of 1,428,108 to match 
Kentucky's white population of 1,590,462.° The percentage of 
rural people in each state was almost exactly the same: 80.9 per 
cent for Kansas and 80.8 per cent for Kentucky.”® Yet Kansas had 
129 presidential post offices while Kentucky had but forty-five.” 
Texas, whose rural population was not much larger than Kansas’, 
but whose white population of 1,745,935 was considerably larger, 
had only eighty-one presidential post offices.’* Louisiana, the 
most urbanized state in the South in 1890, had a city population 


of over twenty-five per cent, four per cent more than Iowa had 
in her urban areas.’* Yet Louisiana had only one presidential post 
office for every 37,292 of her white inhabitants while Iowa had 
one for every 14,061 persons.” 


On the basis of these figures, it may be concluded that neither 
the size of the population nor the number of city dwellers was 
completely responsible for the preponderance of presidential 
post offices in the Midwest. Apparently the farmers of that region 
mailed more letters and postcards and made greater use of the 


*Statistical Abstract of the United States Census, 1915 (Washington, 1916), 
27. The figures on population in the various Statistical Abstracts vary siightly. In 
the Abstract for 1895, for example, the total population for Kansas in 1890 is 
given as 1,427,096; in the Abstract for 1915 the population of Kansas for 1890 
is listed as 1,428,108. 

10]bid., 39. 

11“Annual Report of the Postmaster General, 1890,” 201. 

12Statistical Abstract, 1915, 29. 

13] bid., 39. Undoubtedly much of the urban population in Louisiana was Negro, 
however, and that would account in part for the lack of presidential post offices 
in Louisiana’s cities. 

14“Annual Report of the Postmaster General, 1890,” 201, and Statistical Abstract, 
1915, 27. 
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mails than did their Southern counterparts. At only 399 post 
offices in all the South were enough stamps, money orders, and 
postal supplies purchased to make possible the establishment of 
presidential post offices." Obviously, the correspondence of 
Southern farmers could not have been extensive. Nor is it likely 
that they received much mail when they did go to the post office 
in these years. There is no way of measuring the amount of mail 
going into Southern homes in 1890, but since the amount of mail 
sent probably varied directly with the amount received, it is 
reasonable to suppose that on the whole, Southern white farmers 
received less mail and were probably more isolated than Mid- 
western farmers. 


Whether or not this was actually the situation, the fact remains 
that the old rural mail service had done little to relieve the isola- 
tion of rural Southerners, and this in itself was enough to have 
driven the South’s congressmen to the support of rural free de- 
livery. Even so, they might have been less enthusiastic had it not 
been that the time was ripe to push just such a measure. 


Most farmers first heard about rural delivery in 1890 and 1891 
when John Wanamaker, President Harrison’s Postmaster General, 
began to campaign for it. Already in revolt against those they 
believed had secured special privileges from the government, 
the farmers saw one more sign that they had been discriminated 
against in the fact that city people had their mail delivered while 
they did not.’* The great farm organizations of the period, the 
Farmers’ Alliances and the Grange, took up the cry of discrimi- 
nation and rallied their members to the support of rural delivery. 
The pressure they exerted was felt from the grass roots to the 
halls of Congress, and it is significant that the Southerners who 
were most outspoken in support of rural delivery in the early 
1890's all owed allegiance to the Farmers’ Alliances in their 
states. 

15“Annual Report of the Postmaster General, 1890,” 201. 

16“Free Delivery System” (1892), Sen. Exec. Docs., No. 92, 52 Cong., 
1 Sess., passim. See also Herbert Adams Gibbons, John Wanamaker (2 vols., New 
York, 1926), I, 276-82. For the farmers’ point of view on discriminatory legis- 


lation, see Leonidas L. Polk, “The Farmers’ Discontent,” North American Review, 
CLIII (July 1891), 5-12. j 
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The first opportunity Southern congressmen had to work for 
the farmers’ free delivery service came in 1892, during the Fifty- 
Second Congress. By this time the farmers’ petitions pleading 
for rural delivery had piled up in Washington,’ and a number 
of bills providing for such a service had been placed in the hop- 
per of the House of Representatives and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Post Roads. But none of them had 
gone farther. To the conservative minded members of the com- 
mittee, the idea of delivering the mail to the farmers in the year 
1892 was utterly fantastic. They estimated that the cost of such 
an undertaking in a nation as sparsely settled and as vast as the 
United States would run into the millions of dollars, and whether 
or not they remembered the fate of the free spenders of the 
“billion dollar Congress” of 1890, they were in no mood for new 
and expensive enterprises. “Mr. Chairman,” said a committee 
member, “the time may come when we shall have rural delivery. 
Our population may become dense like that of the Old World, 
and we may have rural delivery . . . . That time has not arrived.”** 


As far as the Committee on Post Office and Post Roads was 
concerned, this seemed to be the final word on rural delivery. 
But a small group of congressmen would not have it so. Blocked 
by the committee’s refusal to report a rural delivery bill to the 
House, this group, led by Southerners, moved to amend the an- 
nual post office appropriation bill so that funds could be used 
from this appropriation to begin an experiment in delivering the 
mail to farmers. 


The first man to propose such an amendment was Leonidas 
Livingston, congressman from Georgia’s fifth district. Livingston 
was serving his first term in Congress in 1892, having been elected 
in the famous election of 1890 when so many Farmers’ Alliance 
men were sent to Congress. A lively speaker and crafty politician, 


17Cong. Record, 52 Cong., 1 Sess., Index, 483. 

18[bid., 4768 (May 27, 1892). The speaker was James Henderson Blount of 
Georgia, who opposed rural delivery in spite of the fact that other Georgians 
supported it. It seems clear that opposition to RFD, Blount’s included, stemmed 
from the fear of the great cost the system would entail, though Wanamaker’s 
biographer implies that the express companies were behind the opposition. See 
Gibbons, Wanamaker, 1, 276-82. 
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he was president of the State Alliance of Georgia at the time of 
his election, a fact which probably had much to do with his in- 
terest in rural delivery. In later years, however, he received little 
credit for his part in the rural delivery story, partly because his 
amendment asking for $100,000 to experiment with the service 
was prevented from reaching a vote in the House.”* 


Though his amendment had failed, Livingston had devised 
a method for securing rural delivery without going through the 
Committee on Post Office and Post Roads, and in the next year, 
as the Fifty-Second Congress met for its second session, Tom 
Watson, another Georgia congressman, successfully pushed 
through an amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill ap- 
propriating $10,000 with which to conduct an experiment in rural 
delivery.” 


Tom Watson, like Livingston, was a member of the Farmers’ 
Alliance in Georgia and had won his seat in Congress in 1890 
with the Alliance’s support. Because his amendment was the first 
rural free delivery appropriation enacted by Congress, he has 
frequently been called the “father of the RFD,” a title that 
Watson himself was never hesitant to claim. Throughout the rest 
of his life as he ran for office, he would remind the farmers of 
Georgia that he had secured free delivery for them.** Few poli- 
ticians could claim as many monuments for their work as Watson 
claimed when he looked down country roads lined with rural 
mailboxes. 


Had the Post Office Department acted immediately on his 


19Alex Mathews Arnett, The Populist Movement in Georgia (New York, 1922), 
102-103, and Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1466. See also 
Cong. Record, 52 Cong., 1 Sess., 4922 ff. (June 1, 1892). 

20°Cong. Record, 52 Cong., 2 Sess., 1759-60 (February 17, 1893). See also 
Statutes at Large of the United States, XXVII (1893), 732. 

21The title, “father of the RFD,” has been claimed by a number of men, and 
harsh words have been written by rival claimants in defense of the title. No 
single man was the “father.” Several men played key roles in its development, 
but perhaps John Wanamaker was the most influential. But see John M. Stahl, 
Growing With the West (New York, 1930), 141, and William W. Brewton, The 
Life of Thomas E. Watson (Atlanta, 1926), 252-60. Actually, an unrecognized 
man, August W. Machen, once Superintendent of Free Delivery, had more to do 
with the development of RFD than any other single individual. 

22C, Vann Woodward, Tom Watson: Agrarian Rebel (New York, 1938), 244. 
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rural delivery amendment, Watson would have remained more 
secure in his claim to being the “father of the RFD.” But Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Postmaster General, Wilson Bissell, disapproved 
of the legislation and refused to begin the experiment. The coun- 
try was in the midst of a panic, and neither he nor the President, 
who called it a “crazy scheme,” were in any mood for experiments. 
Bissell estimated it would cost $20,000,000 to deliver the mail 
to the nation’s farmers, and this, he believed, was too great an 
expense for the people to bear.” 


Bissell’s refusal to establish a rural delivery experiment was an 
affront to those congressmen who had led the fight for the service, 
and as the matter was taken up early in 1894 in the House of 
Representatives, bitter words were directed at the Postmaster 
General. Watson was not present to take part in the debate, 
having lost his seat in the election of 1892, but there to speak 
for rural delivery was Charles Moses, another Georgia congress- 
man. 


A graduate of Mercer University, a school teacher and farmer, 
Moses lived on a farm outside the little village of Turin. He was 
one of those congressmen who thoroughly understood the value 
of rural free delivery, for he and his neighbors had been ac- 
customed to hiring a mail carrier to deliver their mail to their 
farms every day at an estimated cost of $100 a year.** Like Watson 
and Livingston, he too was a member of the Farmers’ Alliance 
and was first elected to Congress in 1890. Neither he nor Liv- 
ingston, however, would abandon the Democratic party for the 
Populists as Watson did, and between them and Watson there 
were hard feelings. However, on rural delivery they all agreed, 
and Moses, following the pattern set by Livingston and Watson, 
offered another amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill 
for 1895, earmarking $20,000 for rural delivery and ordering the 
Postmaster General to report to the next Congress on “such 


23“Annual Report of the Postmaster General” (1893), House Exec. Docs., No. 
1, 53 Cong., 2 Sess., ix. 


24Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1596, and Cong. Record, 
52 Cong., 1 Sess., 4880 (May 31, 1892). 
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measures as he may deem practical for extending mail service to 
rural districts and the probable cost of such extension.”** 


Congress adopted the Moses amendment in 1894, but once 
again the Postmaster General refused to start the experiment. 
Here the matter rested until 1895 when Bissell suddenly resigned. 
In his place Cleveland appointed William L. Wilson from West 
Virginia. Wilson had a most unusual career. He had once been 
president of the University of West Virginia and once congress- 
man from the state. He was also a veteran of the Confederate 
Army, but unlike so many Southerners he was not enthusiastic 
about rural delivery. He did promise, however, that if Congress 
would once more appropriate the money he would begin the long 
delayed experiment.” 


This open invitation to Congress to appropriate more money 
for a rural delivery experiment was refused in the House early 
in 1896, largely because California’s Eugene Loud, then chairman 
of the Committee on Post Office and Post Roads, opposed the 
service and was able to prevent the House from making the 
necessary changes in the appropriation bill.*” 


Responsibility for the measure then shifted to the Senate, 
where another Southerner, Senator Marion Butler from North 
Carolina, took up the fight for a rural delivery appropriation. 
Arguing that if the city people living within a five to ten minute 
walk of their post offices could have their mail delivered, then the 
farmer who must unhitch his horse from a plow and ride five 
miles for his mail, was at least entitled to an experiment in free 
delivery, he proposed a $50,000 appropriation for such a test.” 


Senator Butler was another Farmers’ Alliance member. Further- 
more, he had left his old party to join the Populists, and in 1896 
he was chairman of the party’s executive committee. He was 


25Statutes at Large of the United States, XXVIII (1894), 104-105. 

26“Annual Report of the Postmaster General” (1895), House Docs. No. 4, 54 
Cong.. 1 Sess., 8. On Wilson see Festus P. Summers, William L. Wilson and Tariff 
Reform (New Brunswick, 1953), passim. Wilson was the co-author of the Wilson- 
Gorman tariff. 

27Cong. Record, 54 Cong, 1 Sess., 2617 ff. (March 9, 1896). 

28[bid., 3670 ( April 7, 1896). 
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then not quite thirty-three years old, handsome, tall, and broad- 
shouldered, with a fine black beard that did very little to conceal 
his youth. Born and reared on a farm in North Carolina, he was a 
graduate of the State University and the owner and editor of the 
Clinton Caucasian, a newspaper he used to further the interests of 
the farmers.” 


With very good reason, Butler might also be called the “father 
of the RFD,” because his amendment to the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill, though reduced from $50,000 to $40,000, was accepted 
by Congress,*° and it was this money that Postmaster General 
Wilson used, with some misgiving, to establish the first mail 
routes at Charles Town, Halltown, and Uvilla, West Virginia, in 
October of 1896. 


For nearly six years, Southern congressmen watched and sup- 
ported the farmers’ free delivery experiment. At times it seemed 
that the project would be given up, and once in 1898 the Senate 
nearly succeeded in destroying it. Led by Maine’s economy- 
minded Eugene Hale, and over Butler's protests, the Senate 


deleted the rural delivery section from the post office appropria- 
tion bill and voted also to restrict the number of mail deliveries 
made each day in the cities.** However, in the House, city con- 
gressmen teamed with those from rural districts to restore the 
rural delivery funds and lift the restrictions on deliveries in the 
cities, and the Senate bowed to the will of the House.” 


This episode marked the final attempt of Congress to kill rural 
delivery outright, but the service remained an experiment four 


29See “The Populist Group: A New Recruit,” Review of Reviews, XI (February 
1895}, 142-43, and The National Cyclopedia of American Biography, XIII, 19. It 
is significant that many of the men supporting rural delivery were newspaper men. 
Perhaps they visualized increased subscriptions if there were rural free delivery. 

80Statutes at Large of the United States, XXIX (1896), 314. 

31Cong. Record, 55 Cong., 2 Sess., 4609 ff. (May 5, 1898). It was Senator Ben 
Tillman from South Carolina who urged that city deliveries be cut down along 
with rural delivery. He thereby helped to save rural delivery in the House, but 
probably had not planned that far ahead. The Grange was instrumental in saving 
rural delivery at this point. See Charles M. Gardner, The Grange—Friend of the 
Farmer (Washington, 1949), 114 ff. 

82Cong. Record, 55 Cong., 2 Sess., 4806. See also Statutes at Large of the 
United States, XXX (1898), 2514. 
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years longer while Congress tried to decide whether or not to 
make it a permanent branch of the postal system. Through these 
years, Eugene Loud, from his driver’s seat in the Post Office and 
Post Roads committee, had watched the burgeoning experiment 
apprehensively. He was fearful of the cost of spreading such a 
system over the nation and also fearful lest the rural mail carriers 
form a pressure group too strong for Congress to resist. Yet rural 
delivery had become too well entrenched to be eliminated and 
had gone too far to be classified as an experiment. As a solution 
to the problem, Loud and the majority of his committee proposed 
in 1902 to make rural delivery permanent but to let the rural 
routes out to contract as had always been done with the star 
routes.” Clearly, this was designed to save money and to rid 
Congress of the pressure of politically-minded rural mail carriers. 
But it would greatly alter the system and give city people one 
kind of service and country people another. 


At this critical juncture in the rural delivery story, Southern 
congressmen leaped into action to save the service's original 
structure. Claude Swanson from Virginia, then a young con- 


gressman and member of Loud’s committee, and George Cromer 
of Indiana, wrote a minority report rejecting the committee’s 
plan to turn the rural routes over to contractors,** and on the 
floor of the House through a week’s debate, Swanson skillfully 
led the opposition to the proposal. With few exceptions,** the 
men from the South opposed the contract system, and in the end 
voted with congressmen from other rural areas to make rur2! 
delivery a permanent part of the postal system without the crip- 
pling contract system.” In this way their farm constituents were 
assured of having a mail service that would be basically the same 
as city service. 


83“Rural Free Delivery Service,” House Reports, No. 597, 57 Cong., 1 Sess., 
1-2. 

84] bid. 

85One of the notable exceptions was John Sharp Williams. See Cong. Record, 
57 Cong., 1 Sess., 2376 (March 4, 1902). 

86Cong. Record, 57 Cong., 1 Sess., 2605 (March 10, 1902). This note refers to 
the passage in the House of the Loud bill shorn of the contract proposal. The 
Senate, however, refused to act on the Loud bill and rural delivery was made 
permanent in working out the post office bill for 1903. 
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Once rural delivery had been made permanent, the Post Office 
Department began developing rural routes across the nation 
with amazing speed. In less than three years the number of rural 
routes had increased from slightly more than 8,000 to over 32,000. 
In one year alone, 1903, over 9,000 rural routes had been laid 
out.** 


Having been the staunch supporters of rural delivery from 
the beginning, Southern congressmen now looked forward to 
having their districts covered with rural routes. As the building 
program progressed, however, they observed that instead of the 
routes being evenly distributed among the various sections of 
the country on a fair proportionate basis and in strict accordance 
with the announced policy of the Post Office Department, the 
bulk of them were being established in the Northeast and Mid- 
west. 


While rural delivery was still in the experimental stage, the 
Post Office Department had drawn regulations governing the 
establishment of rural routes. Farmers who wanted free delivery 
in their community were required to petition for a mail route. 
If their congressman approved the petition, it was turned over 
to the Post Office Department, where it was processed and sent 
to one of eight rural delivery divisions in the country. From this 
division a rural agent was dispatched to the district from which 
the petition had originated, and if conditions were suitable he 
laid out the route.** 


The agent was allowed some latitude in interpreting the De- 
partment’s regulation governing the service, but in general routes 
were to be established only where roads were passable the year 
around and where 100 families could be served on a route twenty- 
five miles long.** Along with these two rules went a policy, an- 
nounced in 1901 when it became evident that not every petition 
for a rural route could be investigated immediately, that only 


37Post Office Department, Annual Reports for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 
1919 (Washington, 1919), 160. See chart. 

38“Annual Report of the Post Office Department” (1898), House Docs., No. 4, 
55 Cong., 3 Sess., 155. 

39[bid., 203. 
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fifty per cent of each congressman’s petitions would be promptly 
answered.*° 


These were the general rules of the service, and presumably if 
all the conditions were met, a petition from one congressman 
would be honored as quickly as another's. But Southerners in 
Congress noticed that the new mail routes came more easily and 
quickly to some congressmen than to others. Representative 
James Hemenway, Republican from Indiana, for example, had 
approximately 100 rural routes in his district in 1903." In the 
same year, the newly elected Speaker of the House, Joseph Can- 
non from Illinois, had 160 routes in his district, while there were 
190 in the district of Iowa’s influential William Hepburn.** These 
men frankly admitted that they had worked diligently to secure 
rural routes, and Hemenway asserted that it was the “active 
member of Congress” who got the most routes.“ 


But to Southern congressmen this was not necessarily so, and 
Henry Clayton of Alabama had another explanation for the fact 
that there were only 129 routes in his entire state in 1903. “I have 
been exceedingly active,” he said, “but did not happen to be a 


. .  Republican,"** and with this remark he summed up the 
Southerners’ explanation of the difference in numbers of routes. 


Indeed, it was true that Republicans had an inside track in 
obtaining rural routes. As long as the administration of rural de- 
livery remained in Republican hands, which it did through the 
years when most of the rural routes were built, Republican sena- 
tors and congressmen facing Democrats in crucial elections could 
put their hurried pleas for routes before the Department on the 
basis of political necessity. But in the South the farmers suffered 
from the one party system. Here, where Democrats faced Demo- 
crats in elections, rural routes could be built with less haste and 
in closer conformity with regulations. 

*o“Annual Report of the Post Office Department” (1901), House Docs., No. 4, 
57 Cong., 1 Sess., 109. 

*1Cong. Record, 58 Cong., 2 Sess., 263 (December 15, 1902). 

42“Annual Report of the Post Office Department” (1904), House Docs., No. 4, 
58 Cong., 3 Sess., 585. 


Po Record, 58 Cong., 2 Sess., 264 (December 15, 1902). 
+4] bid. 
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The Southerners who charged that the Republicans were 
using rural free delivery for partisan political purposes had no 
trouble buttressing their arguments with statistics. In 1906 Con- 
gressman Asbury Lever from South Carolina pointed out that 
in the Southern states having as large and as dense a population 
as certain Northern and Midwestern states there were less than 
half as many rural routes; the South, he asserted, had fifty per 
cent of its petitions for routes rejected while in other sections 
less than ten per cent were disapproved. “The state of Kansas,” 
he said, “as rock-ribbed and everlasting in her republicanism as 
South Carolina in her democracy . . . had in operation 1,555 
routes, as against 532 for South Carolina—a difference of over a 
thousand routes in favor of Republican Kansas.”** 


The five states of the Midwest,“* traditional seat of Republican- 
ism, were the particular targets of Southern charges. One dis- 
gruntled congressman as early as 1903 had told his colleagues 
that if they wanted proof of discrimination they should glance 
at the map in the Post Office Department indicating the areas 
where rural agents were installing routes. 


“They have a little pin with a flag on it,” he said, “and they 
will take that with the agent’s name and set it out in the 
different states all over the country. Out there in the Middle 
West . . . it looks like a forest . . . . Then look over this vast 
Territory, which many of the gentlemen on this side repre- 
sent, and you will see what looks like an occasional cotton- 
wood on a bald prairie.”* 


Judging from the Department's own statistics, that map must 
have appeared much as the congressman described it. So rapidly 
had routes been built in those five Midwestern states that by June 


45Cong. Record, 59 Cong., 1 Sess., 5084 (April 11, 1906). Lever complained 
bitterly when he discovered that the postal authorities were discontinuing or 
putting on a tri-weekly basis all routes that handled less than 3,000 pieces of 
mail per month. States having routes of such caliber were all below the Mason- 
Dixon line. “. . . I feel that I am justified,” he said, “in the suspicion that this 
new regulation was adopted for the purpose of perpetuating the policy of dis- 
crimination against the South, which has been pursued by the Department since 
the beginning of the service.” 

46]]linois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas and Ohio. 

47Cong. Record, 58 Cong., 2 Sess., 262 (December 15, 1902). 
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30, 1906, they had 11,794 rural routes, while the twelve states 
of the South had but 9,126. At the same time seventy-four per 
cent of the petitions from the five states had been approved for 
rural routes, while but fifty-one per cent of all petitions from the 
South brought routes.** 


The Republicans of course had ready answers to the charge 
of political discrimination in the rural delivery service. They 
argued that if more petitions from the Midwest were acceptable 
to the Post Office Department than those from the South, it was 
only because conditions in their section more nearly met the 
Department’s prerequisites for establishing rural routes. Their 
roads were better than those in the South, they said, their people 
more literate, their populations larger, and their communities 
more thickly settled. These arguments were not entirely ground- 
less. The two sections might not have differed so markedly in 
their roads and density of population, but certainly the South 
had fewer literate people than the Midwest. In 1900, twenty-one 
per cent of the South’s people above the age of ten were illiterate; 
in the five Midwestern states only three per cent were illiterate.” 


Whether it was strictly proper to withhold routes from those 
who could not read was perhaps questionable, but this was the 
practice. Rural agents often systematically discounted those 
families whose members were all illiterate when estimating the 
number of people to be served on any proposed route.** When 
this was done, Southerners were obviously handicapped, for it 
was difficult for them to plan routes where the required number 
of literate families could be found within a single twenty-five-mile 


48Post Office Department, “Annual Reports for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1906,” House Docs., No. 4, 59 Cong., 2 Sess., 332. 

**Statistical Abstract of the United States Census, 1907 (Washington, 1908), 64. 

59Cong. Record, 58 Cong., 2 Sess., 3645-47 (March 24, 1904). Lever found an 
opportunity to deride the Republicans for this policy. “Surely this Republican 
Administration,” he said, “holding itself out, as it does, as the divinely appointed 
champion of the negro race and the rights of that race, political, social, and 
otherwise, has not reached the point of disregard for him where it refuses to 
deliver his mail unless he can read and write. And yet this is a fact, for I am 
informed that no negro family is counted on a route unless there is at least one 
member of the family who can read and write.” This policy rested on the assump- 
tion that such families would neither send nor receive much mail, and to give 
them rural delivery would be too costly. 
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stretch. Even so, Congressman Lever could hardly understand 
why in 1904 South Carolina, with a much denser population 
than Kansas, should have only thirty-nine per cent of her peti- 
tions approved, while Kansas had seventy-two per cent ap- 
proved.” It was inconceivable to him that the differences between 
the roads and literacy of population in the two states could 
account for such discrepancies in rural route petition approval. 
Oklahoma was another example. In 1906 Oklahoma was not yet 
a state, but it was represented in Congress by Bird McGuire, a 
Republican delegate. “Republican Oklahoma,” said Lever, “with 
a population of only 398,000, has in operation 594 routes—62 
more than my own State, with a population four times as great.” 
Such comparisons as these, he went on, could be carried on end- 
lessly and all “demonstrate the fact that the service has been 
administered in a partisan and sectional manner that is disgrace- 
ful to any government.” 


Presumably, Congressman Lever and others who spoke out 
against the Department's rural delivery policy based their charges 
only on the Post Office Department's statistics, which were in- 


deed revealing. If, however, they could have seen the correspond- 
ence exchanged between Republican members of Congress and 
the officials in the Department, they could have made an even 
stronger case. For this correspondence clearly reveals that Re- 
publican politicians were u.ing rural delivery to help win 
elections. 


Perhaps the best example of this usage may be found in Indiana 
in the early 1900’s. Indiana was an old political battleground 
where close elections were to be expected and where one stra- 
tegically placed route might help turn the vote. No one was more 
aware of this than Charles Landis, congressman from the State’s 
ninth district in 1902. Discovering that it was possible in some 
instances to get an entire county blanketed with rural routes, 
Landis wrote in May to the Superintendent of Free Delivery, 
asking that such a county system be established in Hamilton 

51Cong. Record, 58 Cong., 2 Sess., 3643 ff. (March 24, 1904). According to 
Lever, Kansas had one route for every 1,300 people in her state in 1904; South 


Carolina had one for every 4,500. 
52Cong. Record, 59 Cong., 2 Sess., 5084 (April 11, 1906). 
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County. “It will do me lots of good personally if it goes into opera- 
tion not long before election,” he wrote. “I want it humming 
along when I canvass the county.”** Then as October approached 
and the work on the new system had not yet been completed, 
Landis wrote again to the Superintendent. “Do not, as you value 
your life, fail to get this service started Oct. Ist. It would cost me 
hundreds of votes if it did not go in according to promise.”™ 


Such pleas as these, made throughout the elections of 1902 and 
1904, helped to give Ohio, Illinois, and Iowa over 2,000 routes by 
1905. Kansas ranked last among the five Midwestern states with 
a total of 1,463 routes, but this was almost 100 more than there 
were in Tennessee, the South’s first ranking state.** Significantly, 
many of Tennessee’s routes lay in the districts of Republican con- 
gressmen, Henry Richard Gibson and Walter Preston Brownlow. 
In 1902 and early 1903 there were altogether only eleven county 
systems in all the South, and of these Tennessee had eight. Gib- 
son had one and Brownlow had six.** The remaining four were 
widely scattered. 


Partly because of this political trafficking in the rural delivery 
system, many petitions for rural routes from the South had to be 
ignored to take care of Republican districts. To make matters 
worse for the South, just as the Northeastern and Midwestern 
states were becoming saturated with new routes and Southerners 
might have expected that more would soon be established in 
their region, the Post Office Department began to curtail the 
program. In 1909, President Taft, noting the increased reductions 
in the Treasury and citing an estimated $28,000,000 loss in ruzal 
delivery, ordered all Department heads to cut their expenditures 


53Charles Landis to August Machen, May 14, 1902, Hamilton County, Indiana, 
in County Files (Post Office Department Records, National Archives). Farmers did 
not need to petition for individual routes in the establishment of a county system. 
When county systems were approved, a rural agent laid out enough routes to 
cover the county whether petitions for routes in that county existed or not. 

54Landis to Machen, September 19, 1903, ibid. 

55Post Office Department, “Annual Reports for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1905,” House Docs., No. 4, 59 Cong., 2 Sess., 673. Indiana lacked only 22 routes 
of having 2,000. 

56“Annual Report of the Post Office Department” (1902), House Docs., No. 4, 
57 Cong., 2 Sess., 114, and “Annual Report of the Post Office Department” 
(1903), House Docs., No. 4, 58 Cong., 2 Sess., 611-12. 
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to the quick.*’ After this, rural route building fell off rapidly. 
Old routes were lengthened as time went on, but it became in- 
creasingly difficult to get new ones established. 


Against this policy of retrenchment adopted by Taft’s Post- 
master General, Frank Hitchcock, Southern members of Congress 
fought bitterly. Working closely with other rural congressmen 
and senators they secured several large appropriations for rural 
delivery, much larger than the administration had requested, 
intending that a part of the funds be used to build more rural 
routes. But the Department consistently refused to go as far as 
Congress desired, and every year turned back to the Treasury 
large sums of rural delivery money. 


Early in 1910, after a particularly long debate in the House 
with congressmen from nearly every Southern state participating, 
the rural delivery appropriation was raised over $1,000,000 above 
the original recommendation of the Post Office and Post Roads 
committee.** This additional money was to be used to establish 
only those routes already approved or to be approved for instal- 
lation by June 30, 1910. When Congress met in December of 
1910, however, only 153 new routes had been installed and yet 
some of the additional money appropriated by Congress was ° 
turned back to the Treasury. Perhaps fearful that they had 
exhausted congressional patience, postal authorities promised to 
establish over 1,000 routes in 1911.°° The money was duly ap- 
propriated for this, but only 577 new routes were laid out in 
1911 while over a million and a half dollars were returned to the 
Treasury.” 


When the administration changed hands in 1913, and Albert 
Burleson, Woodrow Wilson’s Postmaster General, continued to 
restrict rural route building, the South’s congressmen fought 


57Cong. Record, 61 Cong., 2 Sess., 29-32 (December 7, 1909). 

58Cong. Record, 61 Cong., 2 Sess., 2911 (March 8, 1910). This was accom- 
plished in an amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill proposed by John 
Small from North Carolina. 

59Ibid., 61 Cong., 3 Sess., 1128 (January 10, 1911). However, 451 new 
routes were established by June 30, 1911. Over $200,000 had been returned to 
the Treasury. Post Office Department, Annual Reports, 1919, 160. See chart. 

6°Cong. Record, 61 Cong., 3 Sess., 1371 (January 24, 1911). 

61Post Office Department, Annual Reports, 1919, 160. See chart. 
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against his recommendations as forcefully as they had against 
those of the Republican administration. They continued to vote 
for and to obtain large rural delivery appropriations, only to find 
that the Postmaster General would not use the additional money. 
Beginning in 1915 and continuing for four years, the rural de- 
livery appropriation was $53,000,000, four to five million above 
the amount sought by the Post Office Department. But each year 
the full appropriation went unspent while rural route petitions 
went unanswered.” 


Finally, in 1916, Senator Thomas Hardwick from Georgia, sup- 
ported by a host of Southern legislators, attempted to force Post- 
master General Burleson to build more routes by writing into 
the post office appropriation bill a statement saying that it was 
Congress’ intention that “rural delivery be extended to serve as 
nearly as practicable, the entire population of the United 
States.”* This too was ineffective. Except for route consolidations 
and adjustments which provided only a limited extension of the 
service, there was little growth in the system. Indeed, throughout 
the four year period when the appropriations were being in- 
creased the Department reduced the number of routes by 413." 


The policies pursued by the Post Office Department in build- 
ing rural mail routes resulted in an unequal distribution of the 
service. The demands of politicians for rural routes in the early 
years so hastened the building in Northeastern states such as 
New York and Pennsylvania, and in the Midwest, that within a 
decade from the establishment of the first routes, rural delivery 
was virtually complete in those areas. On the other hand, route 
building in the South was not finished until at least fifteen years 
later. With nearly 12,000 routes located in the five states of the 
Midwest in 1907, the system was complete in each of these states 
except Kansas. But the Southern states, with only a little more 


62] bid. 

®8Statutes at Large of the United States, XXXIX (1916), 423; Cong. 
Record, 64 Cong., 1 Sess., 9631 (June 20, 1916). 

64Post Office Department, Annual Reports, 1919, 160. 
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than 9,000 routes, lacked by over 3,000 the number they would 
have in 1930." 


One effect of the hurried route building that took place in the 
Northeast and Midwest, however, was a crowded mail service, 
and for several years just before World War I these areas were 
tormented by a readjustment of routes aimed at eliminating dupli- 
cating services. While the South gained in the total number of 
routes between 1907 and 1930, the Midwest lost nearly 1,000 
routes. This was in itself an indication of how the routes had 
been built in that section. Of the five states, only Kansas had a 
larger number of routes in 1930 than in 1907." 


After 1930, the number of rural routes declined steadily every- 
where. As better roads and better automobiles were built, old 
routes were either lengthened or consolidated with other routes, 
and a rural mail carrier accustomed to travelling twenty-five 
miles with his horse and buggy was often going twice that dis- 
tance in 1950. But the service was never completely equalized 
among all sections of the nation. Having lost out in the golden 


days of route building, the South still lagged behind the Midwest 
in its number of routes per rural person. In 1950 the Midwest 
had 7,047 rural routes extending for 333,412 miles; through the 
South ran 10,242 routes over 489,019 miles of roadways.’ In 
both sections each route averaged forty-seven miles in length, 
but in the South there was only one route for every 2,038 rural 
inhabitants; in the Midwest, one for every 1,278 persons in rural 
areas.** 


As in the days following Reconstruction, when Southerners 
hoped for aid from the national government to help with the 


65Post Office Department, Annual Reports for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1907 (Washington, 1907), 351-52, and Post Office Department, Annual Reports 
of the Postmaster General for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1930 (Washington, 
1930), 122. 

66Post Office Department, Annual Reports, 1907, 351-52, and Annual Reports, 
1930, 122. 

67Post Office Department, Annual Report of the Postmaster General for the 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1950 (Washington, 1951), 39-40. 

*8U, S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1953 
(Washington, 1953), 28-29. 
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building of their railroads only to find they had missed out on 
the “great barbecue,” so with the rural routes after 1906, they 
found they were too late to get their full share. Nevertheless, 
the Southern congressmen who fought for rural delivery through 
the years had done their section an immense service. Hardly had 
rural delivery begun before the mails going into Southern farm 
homes increased from a trickle to a steadily flowing stream. In 
Davidson County, Tennessee, for example, where five rural 
routes were established in May 1901, mail carriers delivered 652 
letters and 1,259 newspapers in the first month. Five months 
later they delivered 6980 letters and 13,554 newspapers.® Such 
increases continued through the years, and over the entire nation 
rural mail carriers, who in 1898 collected and delivered an average 
of 18,000 pieces of mail per route, handled 113,000 pieces by 
1929.”° 


Beyond the increased flow of mail, rural delivery brought other 
benefits to the South. Primarily because of the free delivery 
service, Congress authorized the establishment of the parcel 
post system that went into effect in January 1913." This made 
it possible for Southern farmers to break the monopoly of the 
country stores by buying away from home and having their 
purchases brought to the farms over the rural routes that had 
suddenly been transformed into an express service. 


In addition to facilitating the arrival of parcel post, rural de- 
livery added greatly to the improvement of Southern roads. Not 
only did the farmers labor longer repairing their roads in order 
to maintain their rural mail routes, but the very fact that rural 
route roads obviously became post roads helped to break down 
constitutional scruples against government aid for road building 


®°Cong. Record, 56 Cong., 2 Sess., 1757-58. 

7°Annual Report of the Post Office Department” (1898), House Docs., No. 4, 55 
Cong., 3 Sess., 165, and Post Office Department, Annual Reports of the Postmaster 
General for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1929 (Washington, 1929), 134-45. 


See the statement of Congressman Edward Saunders of Virginia in Cong. 
Record, 64 Cong., 1 Sess., 3087. 
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within the states and played a major role in the passage of the 
Federal Highways Act of 1916.” 


Rural delivery and the changes that came in its wake served, 
as the old rural mail service had not, to relieve the isolation of 
Southern farmers. Indeed, it might not be too much to say that 
of the three most important facilities that made inroads upon 
rural isolation in the early twentieth century—rural delivery, 
telephone, and automobile—rural delivery was the most im- 
portant in the first two decades of the century. 


72Wayne E. Fuller, “Good Roads and Rural Free Delivery of Mail,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XLII (June 1955), 67-83. 





Book Reviews 


A History of American Labor. By Joseph G. Rayback. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1959. Pp. vi, 459. Bibliography, index. 
$6.00. ) 


In this book Professor Rayback surveys the development of our 
labor force from colonial times to the present with the firm grasp 
of the skilled historian. He discusses the emergence of labor from the 
class of indentured servants and craftsmen and makes clear how the 
growth of manufactures gradually created an economic cleavage be- 
tween employer and employee and forced the latter to attempt to 
better himself by means of craft organization and political pressure. 
In evaluating these efforts he stresses the early abortive results: their 
initial temporary successes and their quick failures as a result of a 
depression or an adverse court decision. He further indicates that 
from the end of the eighteenth century to the present, workmen have 
alternated between union and political activity in their zeal to in- 
crease wages or reduce the daily hours of labor. 

For all his scholarly objectivity, Professor Rayback is forced by 
his findings generally to sympathize with labor’s woes—especially with 
its early frustrations. Throughout the nineteenth century and well 
into the 1930's his narrative reveals a sorry picture of American work- 
ing conditions. With contemporary organized labor relatively strong 
and well paid, one easily forgets that for more than a century Ameri- 
can workers were hindered in their efforts at organization by an 
unfriendly if not hostile court, and exploited, at times cruelly, by 
aggressive and ruthless employers. Professor Rayback cites instance 
after instance of how judges struck down attempts at unionization 
with the sword of “conspiracy”; how large-scale employers used the 
economic weapon of starvation, if not the direct attacks of the con- 
stabulary or hired thugs—not to mention court injunctions—to break 
strikes and destroy unions. The story of these events makes grim 
reading. 

A feature of the book is Professor Rayback’s effort to present the 
development of organized labor not in isolation but as part and parcel 
of American life. He describes labor’s political activities—both in 
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organizing its own parties or as a pressure group within a major 
party—as the normal behavior of a minority faction seeking redress 
democratically. Again and again labor leaders are shown in command 
of, or as active participants in, various reform movements. Yet he also 
points out that most workers are not radicals; that for years, for in- 
stance, labor was either indifferent or hostile to the Abolition Move- 
ment because it feared that emancipation of Negro slaves would 
cause a worsening of its own lot. It was only in the 1850's, when 
Abolitionists reached the inner conscience of the North, that workers 
joined the Republican party and voted for Lincoln. In our own day 
they are overwhelmingly anticommunist. 


Professor Rayback deals in detail with the fluctuations in union 
membership—deterioration and collapse of unions during the early 
depressions and resurgence in times of prosperity. Thus he points out 
that during the 1870's, when 90,000 unemployed in New York City lost 
their homes, union membership over the nation dropped from 300,- 
000 to 50,000. Again, with improved times a decade later, a successful 
strike on the Union Pacific caused membership in the Knights of 
Labor to rocket within a year from 104,000 to 703,000. With the rise 
of the American Federation of Labor the fluctuation of union mem- 
bership continued to depend on the nation’s economy and court in- 
terference, but the rise and fall were less spectacular. It was only 
with the emergence of the New Deal after the disastrous depression 
of the early 1930’s that American labor was given congressional sanc- 
tion to organize freely and governmental encouragement to achieve 
its present strength and status. In describing these events Professor 
Rayback has given them significance by a perceptive evaluation of the 
radical currents and political activity within the labor movement. 


No doubt intended as a text in labor courses, A History of Ameri- 
can Labor certainly will prove a useful book. It would have been 
much livelier and more valuable if it had dwelt more on the lives 
and activities of outstanding labor leaders and had made clearer the 
close relation between business unionism and our capitalist system. 
William Sylvis, the first significant labor leader, is barely mentioned; 
nor does one learn much more about Terence Powderly, Peter Mc- 
Guire, and others; even such a dynamic radical leader as Harry 
Bridges is not mentioned. Similarly, although AFL unions are dealt 
with at length, little insight is offered into the causes and characteris- 
tics of what is known as business unionism. 


New York City Cuartes A, MapIson 
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The Spanish Settlements within the Present Limits of the United 
States. By Woodbury Lowery. (2 vols., New York: Russell & Rus- 
sell, Inc., 1959. Pp. xiii, 515; xxi, 500. Illustrations, maps, ap- 
pendixes, indexes. $13.50. ) 


Woodbury Lowery was one of the many distinguished “semai- 
pros” contributing significantly to American historical literature. He 
spent most of his adult life as a patent lawyer, leaving that field at the 
age of forty-seven to ransack scattered archives for materials concern- 
ing the early Spanish penetrations into the present United States. 

His first book described the Spanish exploration and settlement 
to 1561. Foliowing publication in 1905 of his second volume in the 
series, Lowery went to Sicily for further archival research. There he 
died in 1906. Scholars presently studying Spain’s empire in North 
America can mourn with Lowery’s contemporaries that his work was 
interrupted. 


These volumes of The Spanish Settlements are, page for page, 
facsimiles of the first editions of 1901 and 1905. They could have been 
printed from the original plates. Neither editorial preface nor foot- 
note has been added to Lowery’s account. It is a tribute to the author 
as well as the bookmaker of the time that the scholarship is in the 
main sound and the books are handsomely done. 


Volume I offers a broader view of Spain’s colonizing efforts than 
is indicated by the title. The summary of geographical conditions 
facing the Spaniards in the new world and the sketch of the native 
races are adequate reviews of secondary materials. The description 
of Hispaniola as the seed colony and springboard for further explora- 
tion and colonization is excellent. 


Occasional flaws in definition and questionable viewpoints may 
be found, especially in the introductory book of the volume. Reparti- 
miento and encomienda are made synonymous terms; and in a com- 
parison favorable to Spain, England is declared “. . . a nation that had 
but recently cast off the trammels of the spiritual slavery in which 
Spain still languished . . . .” But the book is not a social nor institu- 
tional study. It is a study of men and their actions; definitions and view- 
points are incidental and do not intrude. 


The remainder of the volume tells the story of the yet astounding 
burst of Spanish missionary and exploratory energy: the abortive 
thrusts into Florida and the Carolinas by Ponce de Leén and Ayllén, 
the epochal misadventures of Panfilo de Narvaez and the dogged 
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pedestrian, Cabeza de Vaca, the iron determination and the heroic 
failure of De Soto, the fantasy of Cibola and the far-ranging Coronado. 


The second volume narrows down to Florida and the attempts 
of Philip II of Spain to hold foreigners, especially Frenchmen, at a 
safe distance from the Bahama Channel through which his treasure 
fleets sailed en route to Spain. Previous attempts to settle Florida 
had been costly and deadly failures. Philip ordered the area aban- 
doned, but when Jean Ribaut and his Huguenots settled at Fort 
Caroline in 1562, a site that would give the foreigners command of 
the vital channel, Philip assigned his most able sailor-soldier to the 
task of ejecting them and making a permanent settlement. In 1565 
Pedro Menéndez de Avilés gave Spain her first permanent foothold 
in Florida and brought the French settlement to a bloody end. The 
king held himself to be “well served.” 


Lowery emphasizes that this Spanish thrust and its deadly climax 
was fitting to the age. His description extenuates the slaughter of 
bound French prisoners, but the Matanzas massacre he concludes to 
be the single blot on the record of a great captain. 


The founding of Spanish Florida resulted from one of the great 
forces that expanded the Spanish Empire in America: the drive to 
forestall foreign encroachment. The author makes it equally clear 
that the expansion from St. Augustine resulted from another great 
Spanish impulse, the propagation of the Christian faith. Jesuit priests, 
lay brothers, and soldiers carried their missions to the southern flanks 
of the Appalachians and to the Chesapeake Bay in the north. Normally 
their reward was incredible hardship; frequently it was martyrdom. 


The author’s chronicle of this extension of the Spanish Empire be- 
comes of necessity the story of o6ne man. Menéndez de Avilés per- 
manently placed the Spanish flag in a most unlikely place; in Florida 
there was little gold and less glory. Even God's servants might have 
found it impossible, as had their predecessors, to remain in a hostile 
land without the indomitable Menéndez. 


These books are plentifully supplied with the apparatus of scholar- 
ship. Footnotes are ample, clear, and properly placed. Long valuable 
appendixes allow conflicting authorities to fight for supremacy. The 
indexes are detailed and accurate. The first volume suffers from a 
shortage of maps. In the second book the maps are adequate. The 
addition of a general place name map for each book would have been 
most helpful. 
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The reprinting of such books as these is a valuable service to the 
scholarly world. May others follow. 


University of Houston Jack A. Happick 


The South in Perspective: Institute of Southern Culture Lectures at 
Longwood College, 1958. Edited by Francis B. Simkins. (Farm- 
ville, Va.: Longwood College, 1959. Pp. 107. $2.00. ) 


This is the second volume of lectures given in the Institute of 
Southern Culture at Longwood College. The first, Virginia in History 
and Tradition, appeared last year. Francis Butler Simkins, in his fore- 
word to the present book, observes correctly that “these lectures depart 
from the usual type of discourse given in an institution like Longwood 
College whose primary function is to train teachers.” There are far 
too few Southern colleges and universities, whether engaged in teacher 
training or not, willing to sponsor such useful and valuable programs. 

The South in Perspective contains six essays. The quality, and the 
tone, varies from essay to essay, ranging from Marshall Fishwick’s 
lively strictures on Virginia Shintoism to Charles F. Lane’s sociological 
analysis of factors in Southern culture traits. Mr. Fishwick’s essay 
examines Virginia conservatism, and just as in his recent book, Vir- 
ginia: A New Look at the Old Dominion, he is not entirely reverent 
toward his native state. He finds a pervasive anti-intellectualism, a 
strong belief in the gentlemanly “code,” considerable worship of the 
past, a rather callous neglect of the welfare of many of its inhabitants. 
“The people who live there are as lonely, as inconsistent, as sinful, as 
all men everywhere,” he declares. “Writers spend too much time on 
how they line up for battle, and too little on how they line up in 
state-controlled ABC (Alcoholic Beverage Control) stores to buy 
bottled solutions for their problems.” Mr. Fishwick sees the Virginia 
tradition a potential source for good, but not in its present form: 
“History and tradition should liberate, not enslave. This is the message, 
and the hope, of Virginia.” 


There are two interesting literary essays in this book. Dorothy B. 
Schlegel’s “James Branch Cabell and Southern Romanticism” is a 
reasoned and provocative study of a recently-dead Richmond novelist’s 
relationship to the South. Most literary historians tend to dismiss 
Mr. Cabell’s ties with his region as being simply those of a negative 
escapism—he did not like what he saw in twentieth century Virginia, 
so he retreated into the cloud-cuckoo land of Poictesme in his fiction. 
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Mrs. Schlegel describes instead a strong relationship between Mr. 
Cabell’s novels and his native state. Her essay casts much light on a 
curiously neglected Southern author. 

Richard K. Meeker undertakes to examine the younger crop of 
Southern writers—Styron, O'Connor, Humphrey, Capote, McCullers, 
Sullivan, Taylor, Spencer, Jones, Hoffman, Grau, Willingham, and 
others. It is good to see these writers given attention; the accomplish- 
ments of the older Southern writers of the Renascence have tended 
to overshadow an interesting body of recent work. He sees a change 
in emphasis; only one of the books he examines is a Civil War novel. 
“The love of rhetoric and the sense of style continue. The consciousness 
of evil remains. However, racial and family pride clearly and signifi- 
cantly diminishes, as does pride of region. Also, the awareness of the 
past no longer includes the Civil War. In short, the tragic vision has 
been replaced by a guilt complex.” One would question whether 
“racial and family pride” are notably characteristic of many of the 
older writers, for that matter. Consciousness, yes, but not exactly 
pride. The Compson family of The Sound and the Fury cannot be 
said to be a prideful portrait, for example. One wonders too, why Mr. 
Meeker did not include Shelby Foote in his group of writers under 
examination. Even so, his analysis is very useful. 


Clyde L. Manschreck’s “Religion in the South: Problem and 
Promise” is a study of the role of fundamentalism in Southern churches, 
and an evaluation of the churches’ stand in the current dispute over 
educational segregation. He is against fundamentalism, and he thinks 
the churches have shown a notable tendency to dodge the segregation 
issue on the local level. 


Gordon Blackwell, in “The Changing South,” examines population, 
economic, and social adjustment during recent years. He sees great 
changes, and declares that individual identity and status have tended 
to become confused in the process, so that the task becomes one of 
helping to “level the unequal places in our democracy and to aid 
individuals in developing to their full potential.” 


Finally there is Charles F. Lane, whose essay, “Southern and Quasi- 
Southern Cultural Landscapes,” attempts to determine just what is 
included in the boundaries of that elusive area known as the “South.” 
He feels that not geographical lines, nor economic distinctions, but 
observable traits can provide a feasible approach to an answer. There 
is an excellent discussion of why Southern farmers have favored mules 
rather than horses, and an interpretation of Southern architectural 
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tastes. Among other features he notes “a phenomenal development 
of porches”—and surely that is an “observable cultural trait,” as the 
mint julep industry well knows. Mr. Lane is venturing far from the 
tame ground of statistics when he brings up such matters. May his 
tribe increase. 


Hollins College Lous D. Rus, Jr. 


A Bibliography of North Carolina, 1589-1956. Compiled by Mary 
Lindsay Thornton. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1958. Pp. viii, 597. $7.50.) 


This is a bibliography of the North Carolina Collection in the 
University of North Carolina Library. It “includes material dealing 
with North Carolina and North Carolinians, writings of North Caro- 
linians and periodicals published in North Carolina.” It does not 
include state and federal documents, publications of institutions sup- 
ported by the state, newspapers, maps, manuscript theses, and articles 
appearing in periodicals. The 15,519 numbered titles are alphabetical 
by author or source. An excellent topical index compensates for the 
lack of a classified arrangement. Some microfilms and photostats are 
included and at least one motion picture. 

The North Carolina Collection is probably the finest in the world. 
It goes back to the local collecting activities of the Historical Society 
of North Carolina, as indicated in its first published report in 1845, 
but the great growth has been in the twentieth century. This growth 
has come through many friends and benefactors, especially John 
Sprunt Hill, who has been both a generous benefactor and an active 
public promoter of the Library in general and the North Carolina 
Collection in particular. In 1918 the Library purchased the Stephen 
B. Weeks Collection, undoubtedly the finest private collection of 
North Caroliniana then in existence. Other acquisitions followed: the 
Kemp Plummer Battle Collection of a historian and former president 
of the University; the Alexander Boyd Andrews Collection of transpor- 
tation material; the James Sprunt Collection of Wilmington news- 
papers; and, among other recent additions, the notable collection of 
the late Major Bruce Cotten whose “special interest was in beautiful 
copies of the rarer volumes.” 


There are so many highlights in this volume from the standpoint of 
scarcity or intrinsic value that the reviewer declines to begin an 
enumeration. One class of material, so often overlooked, deserves 
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mention. That is the so-called ephemera, the stray leaflet, the pro- 
motional pamphlet, the odd broadside, the publications of municipal 
bodies, and the myriad effusions of local clubs, religious and fraternal 
organizations, and cuitural groups. These are hard to collect, difficult 
to manage in a library, and, as Miss Thornton would likely say, a 
problem to the cataloguer. They have their place, however, in the 
record of the past. 

Many hands have labored for more than a century in the building 
of this Collection, but no one has done more than the now retired 
librarian, Mary L. Thornton, to make the resources of the Collection 
available through the present volume and its predecessor, Official 
Publications of the Colony and State of North Carolina, 1749-1939 
( University of North Carolina Press, 1954). 


Duke University Rosert H. Woopy 


Virginia: A New Look at the Old Dominion. By Marshall W. Fishwick. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. Pp. xiii, 305. Appendix, 
bibliographical notes, index. $5.50.) 


In his prologue, the author of this new history of Virginia says 
“I have not written an objective history of my state. Even if I could..., 
I am not sure that I would. For Virginia can only be understood in 
terms of its mythology . . . .” “My job,” he continues, “is . . . to make 
a picture and paint a character—not to preach, to prove, or to flatter” 
(p. x). 

This statement effectively characterizes the nature of the book. It 
is not so much a factual history, although it includes many details, 
of the Old Dominion as it is a portrait and an interpretation not only 
of its evolution but also of what Virginia is today. As the author indi- 
cates, mythology, folklore, and tradition are so much a part of Virginia 
that they cannot be separated from the history of the state. 

Beginning with 1607 Mr. Fishwick weaves around such dramatic 
figures as John Smith, William Byrd, Governors Berkeley and Spots- 
wood, and Robert Bailey the story of the hardships of settlement, 
development of tobacco economy, the colonial gentry, and the Valley. 
In his account of Bacon’s Rebellion he accepts the revisionists’ view. 

Mr. Fishwick’s account of the roles of Patrick Henry, Daniel Morgan, 
George Mason, and James Madison in gaining Virginian and Ameri- 
can independence is exceptionally well done. He continues his story 
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by describing in a few bold strokes the roles of Washington, Jefferson, 
Marshall, and John Taylor in getting the young republic started. 


Why did Virginia lose her pre-eminence of leadership after 1812? 
Mr. Fishwick has three explanations: (1) the failure of Virginia to 
tap the important Northwestern trade; (2) the neglect of Norfolk as 
a port for contact with Europe; and (3) the repudiation of Jeffersonian 
democracy and the restoration of the aristocracy which Jefferson 
had destroyed. From this time on, the author adds, Virginia looked 
to the past rather than the future. 


Mr. Fishwick points out that, in the worship of Sir Walter Scott 
and the old order, Virginia stagnated and lost her leadership. The 
Civil War and Reconstruction strengthened the worship of the past. 
John Esten Cooke, Thomas Nelson Page, the U.D.C., D.A.R., and 
the historical marker system have made Virginia not only the defender 
of the past but of a lost cause and an obsolete way of life even to 
Passive Resistance. 


The author is conscious of the influence of the industrial revolution 
on Virginia, but he says it has never been completely accepted. In- 
stead, Virginia remains rural in philosophy. In a very good chapter 
entitled the “Restoration Blues,” Mr. Fishwick points out that in 1926 
Rockefeller and Byrd took over Williamsburg and Richmond re- 
spectively. The changes these two men made have caused Virginia to 
be even more historically minded and more opposed to change. “While 
many other parts of America,” he adds, “have been obsessed with the 
future, Virginia’s mind has dwelt, too long and too lovingly, on the 
misty past. They are in effect deteriorationists, believing in the in- 
evitable superiority of former times” (p. 254). 


In the book are also accounts of other phases of Virginia history 
and life. Included are chapters on the F.F.V.’s, poor whites, Marse 
Chan vs, N.A.A.C.P., mountain music, the Virginia Lady, and his- 
torical writing in Virginia. 


Mr. Fishwick has written a delightful book which is a penetrating 
analysis of the story of Virginia. Even though he is an ardent Virginian, 
and even though he confesses a lack of objectivity, the volume, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, is the most acceptable history of the Old 
Dominion. As the first of the new series on the Regions of America 
edited by Carl Carmer, the volume sets a high standard. 


Birmingham-Southern College Henry T. SHANKS 
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Autobiography of a Colony: The First Half-Century of Augusta, 
Georgia. Compiled by Berry Fleming. (Athens: University of 
Georgia Press, 1957. Pp. xiv, 204. Illustrations, appendixes, charts. 
$4.00. ) 


By tradition Georgia is labeled as “the youngest of the colonies, 
settled by Gen’l Oglethorpe to give a haven to unfortunate ones im- 
prisoned for debt and to protect the Southern colonies from the Span- 
iards in Florida.” Historians question today the first reason, but the 
Battle of Bloody Marsh gives validity to the second. 

Berry Fleming’s Autobiography of a Colony touches another aspect 
of the venture, the expansion of the people westward into Indian 
territory, with his study of the town of Augusta as it evolved from an 


up-river fort to a town rivaling Savannah by the time of the Revolu- 
tion. 


From contemporary documents and letters the author, known also 
as an historical novelist, has gleaned pertinent excerpts covering the 
years 1733 to 1791, from the trading post, “principally, if not altogether, 
inhabited by Indian traders and Storekeepers, the number upward 
of 30,” until it “contained 250 houses and a population of 1,100.... 
a church, a courthouse, an academy in which 80-90 pupils were in- 


structed, a stone jail, a government house for the accomodation of the 
Governor and State officials.” 


Of such material as this history is written, for there is a reality to 
these comments quoted from personages who expressed their feelings 
at the moment of the events. In 1739, “General Oglethorpe, taken ill 
of a fever on his way back from a meeting with the Assembled Estates 
of the Creek Nation at Coweta Town, stops at Fort Augusta in 
Georgia.” In 1762 it was enacted “that the inhabitants shall attend 
Church on Sundays and there shall abide, orderly and soberly during 
the time of prayer and preaching, on pain of forfeiture for every 
neglect of the sum of two Shillings and six pence Sterling, and the 
Church Wardens and Constables shall once in the forenoon and once 
in the afternoon in the time of divine service walk through the town 
of Augusta.” 

The paragraphs about the royal governorship of Sir James Wright; 
the partisan feelings and activities of the Loyalists and the Whigs; 
the internecine fighting during the Revolutionary War that was really 
a civil war; the settlement of the back country as the still threatening 
Creeks and Cherokees withdrew; the immediate acceptance of the new 
Federal government; the civic pride in entertaining President Washing- 
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ton—these brief but expressive paragraphs reveal the human traits of 
the people and the dramatic events as a frontier trading post becomes 
“the second city in Georgia.” 

This material is well selected, and the book serves as a model (as 
did Barrow’s Anchored Yesterdays for Savannah) for presenting events 
in the pithy and realistic words born of the moment. It will serve well 
as background reading for Kenneth Coleman’s recent and valuable 
book, The Revolutionary War in Georgia, also published by the Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press. 


University of Georgia Wiuu1aM TATE 


The Journal of William Stephens, 1743-1745. Edited by E. Merton 
Coulter. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1959. Pp. xvi, 288. 
Appendix, index. $5.00.) 


William Stephens’ Journal now appears in two volumes. The first 
volume covering the years 1741-1743 was reviewed in the February 
1959 issue of the Journal of Southern History. The present volume 
continues Stephens’ account of life in early Georgia from 1743 to 1745. 

William Stephens was secretary of the Province of Georgia from 
1737 to 1750. He was sent to the new colony by the Trustees of 
Georgia in London to keep them informed on conditions in the colony. 
He proved to be a discerning and articulate person. In addition to 
numerous letters and reports sent to the Trustees, he kept a journal 
of his observations and activities. The earlier portion of this journal 
was published by the Trustees covering the period to 1741. Professor 
Coulter has now completed the task of editing the unpublished portion 
covering the years 1741-1745. 

One wishes he could have known Secretary Stephens. He was not 
only discerning and articulate but his writing is at times pungent 
and holophrastic. Few occurrences, however trivial, in the early 
colony escaped his attention and pithy comment. Of particular in- 
terest is the amount of space he devotes to everyday activities of 
the colonists. It is almost a social history of early Georgia. Thus the 
diary is extremely interesting reading in addition to the fact that it 
is one of the best sources on life in the early colony. 

Professor Coulter's editing adds much to the pleasure of reading 
this as well as the previous volume. He lets the author tell his own 
story and injects no intrusive footnotes to break the narrative. Rather, 
the editor has included an appendix in the back of the book as a guide 
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to personal and place names which might puzzle the reader un- 
familiar with the early Georgia scene. This reviewer cannot refrain 
from repeating a sentiment expressed in his review of the first volume— 
the wish and hope that editors in general would adopt this plan. 

It might be added that the present volume is number 3 of the 
Wormsloe Foundation Publications. The Foundation was established 
in 1951 as a result of the acquisition by the University of Georgia of a 
tremendous quantity of primary source material from the Wormsloe 
estate near Savannah. Professor Coulter has, as one would suspect, 
interested himself in all facets of this splendid historical collection. 


Tulane University Joun P. Dyer 


George Croghan, Wilderness Diplomat. By Nicholas B. Wainwright. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1959. Pp. xx, 
334. Maps, bibliographical essay, index. $6.00.) 


More than thirty years ago Albert T. Volwiler in a pioneer study 
directed attention to the influence of George Croghan on the westward 
movement. Since the publication of Volwiler’s work, several important 
sources, among them the papers of Gage, Loudoun, and Amherst, as 
well as Croghan’s personal papers, have become available for the 
study of Croghan’s career. Nicholas B. Wainwright has used these 
new materials to good advantage and has produced a fresh and re- 
warding appraisal of Croghan and his activities. 

George Croghan was a remarkable man. Entering the fur trade 
in 1742 as an associate of Peter Tostee, Croghan either alone or in 
partnership with others soon engaged in widespread operations that 
carried him from the Cuyahoga to Detroit and from Pickawillany 
to the Lower Shawnee Town. When Anglo-French rivalry virtually 
ended the fur trade in 1753, he was the “king of the traders.” In 1749, 
when the Onondaga Council of the Iroquois granted him 200,000 
acres of land near the forks of the Ohio, Croghan became interested 
in land speculation and eventually acquired, often by questionable 
means, extensive tracts in New York, Pennsylvania, and the region 
west of the Ohio. In later years, partly to recover his own losses, he 
was active in the Indiana and Vandalia schemes. 

Mr. Wainwright very ably relates, but subordinates, these phases 
of Croghan’s activities to his diplomatic achievements in dealing with 
the Indians. Whether he acted for Pennsylvania or in his capacity as 
the deputy of Sir William Johnson, his unsurpassed understanding of 
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the Indian mind, his reputation among Indians for fair dealing, his 
willingness to take personal risks in order to secure friendly relations, 
and his ability to make the most of occasional fortuitous circumstances 
made Croghan a masterful negotiator. These qualities, Wainwright 
shows, aided him in such diplomatic triumphs as the Treaty of Easton 
in 1758, the winning of the friendship of Pontiac, and the pacification 
of the Illinois Indians in 1765. 

Croghan’s successes, however, were often more apparent than real. 
Neither the fur trade nor land speculation brought enduring wealth, 
and he died heavily in debt. In the end he was rejected even as an 
Indian agent. In seeking the reasons for Croghan’s varying fortunes, 
Mr. Wainwright has taken a penetrating look at Croghan himself. 
As a result he has unveiled a portrait of a man of generous and opti- 
mistic instincts, but of fundamental defects of character. Croghan was 
seldom able to separate his private interests from his public re- 
sponsibilities. At the same time, he was so skilled in the arts of de- 
ception that both business and official associates grew to distrust him. 

Mr. Wainwright writes with a facile pen and has enlivened his 
narrative with revealing vignettes of such figures as Andrew Montour, 
Sir William Johnson, and William Trent. A pleasing format, footnotes 
placed at the bottom of the page, informative maps, and a biblio- 
graphical essay add to the attractiveness and value of the volume. 

West Virginia Institute of Technology Onis K. Rice 


Forge of Liberty. By Leonard Falkner. (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1959. Pp. 256. Illustrations, notes, bibliography, index. $4.50.) 


In Forge of Liberty, Leonard Falkner, features editor of the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun, tells again the story of Massachusetts 
and the outbreak of the Revolutionary War. With journalistic verve 
Mr. Falkner makes Revere’s ride, Lexington and Concord, Bunker 
Hill, Washington’s taking command, and other familiar events come 
to life. Vivid too are his deft descriptions of the actors in the drama: 
patriot stalwarts such as the Adamses, Hancock, Joseph Warren, and 
Artemas Ward—and the lesser figures of William Dawes, John Parker, 
and William Prescott; the British leaders, Gage, Howe, Clinton, and 
Burgoyne—and their subordinates, Francis Smith, John Pitcairn, and 
Hugh Percy. Indeed, the author deals with so many personalities— 
even redcoats, Lexington farmers, wives, sweethearts, mistresses—and 
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includes so many other minor details that the over-all picture of im- 
portant events is often obscured. 

Mr. Falkner’s study, though well written, is not carefully written. 
Misleading or inaccurate are such statements as the “Tory” party con- 
trolled the English government after 1763, Parliament’s revenue 
measures meant more “hardships” for the colonists, and Washington 
was a “fighter by instinct”—to cite only three. But the book’s greatest 
weakness is in the treatment of General Thomas Gage, British military 
commander in North America and governor of Massachusetts, a brave 
soldier, competent leader, and devoted servant of his country. Essen- 
tially, the view presented therein is that Gage, underestimating the 
American temper to take arms, decided at the beginning of 1775 to 
use forceful measures against the patriots in the spring of that year; 
but he nearly blundered into a crisis in February by ordering a de- 
tachment of troops to seize the patriot military stores at Salem, where 
a battle with local townspeople was barely averted. Actually, Gage 
was well aware of the explosive atmosphere in Massachusetts, having 
informed the ministry as early as the summer of 1774 that the New 
Englanders would fight if pushed and that only a large army could 
subdue them. Certainly he drilled his troops, surveyed the terrain, 
and sent out spies that winter and spring of 1775, but his purpose 
was merely to be ready to act if instructed to do so. And it was on 
orders from London that Gage sent the detachment to Salem, just 
as it was a “Secret” dispatch from the same source—reaching him on 
April 14, 1775—that brought about the march to Lexington and Con- 
cord. A reading of the published Gage correspondence (edited by 
Clarence Carter) and of John R. Alden’s General Gage in America 
would have saved the author from these errors. 

Laymen and undergraduates might well profit from an interpre- 
tive up-to-date survey of those exciting days in Massachusetts, but that 
book has yet to be written. 


Longwood College Don HiccinsoTHAM 


The Cattle Kingdom in the Ohio Valley, 1783-1860. By Paul C. Henlein. 
(Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1959. Pp. x, 198. Bibli- 
ographical note, index. $6.50.) 


When one thinks of the cattle kingdom today, his mind reverts to 
the Great Plains and particularly the southwest ranges of Texas. Paul 
C. Henlein, a native whose education was principally obtained in 
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the Ohio Valley, has presented a study that deals with an important 
aspect of the economy of the westward movement through the Valley. 
Impressed by the accomplishments of the cattlemen in the Valley, 
Mr. Henlein has studied in detail the records of the cattle business 
and has written in this single volume a great deal of information 
not previously published about the impact of the cattle industry on 
the early social and economic life of the region. 


With bluegrass as one leg and corn as the other, the cattle industry 
was able to stand firmly in the Kentucky country. The Scioto Valley, 
with Chillicothe and Circleville, Ohio, as centers, became the feeding 
center to which the cattle were brought for final fattening. Cattle 
came from the Kentucky range, the hill country of southern Ohio, 
west-central Ohio, the Grand Prairies of Indiana, and the great prairie 
of Illinois. 


Early imports of cattle breeds from Europe were introduced into 
the Ohio Valley by cattlemen interested in the improvement of their 
stock. From the first importation of British breeding cattle in 1817 
came the line known as the “Seventeens.” A brief period of longhorn 
development ended in a panicky revulsion against this breed and left 
the valley a shorthorn cattle country. 

Since cattle raising had need of few workers, it was seldom associ- 
ated with slavery, and indeed only a few cattlemen south of the 
Ohio possessed slaves. The political affiliations of these cattlemen 
were with the Whigs, and some were abolitionists, notably Cassius 
M. Clay. 

In his chapter, “The Drives Over the Mountains,” the author de- 
scribes the mountain passes of Western Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
and he recalls early social customs in the area. His description of the 
risks involved in the cattle market reveals the great uncertainty of 
profit or loss that made the business hazardous. 


The cattle kingdom of the Ohio Valley existed for only a short 
period in the history of the section. The author says, “Eventually, 
after 1860 the raising of tobacco surpassed beef production in being 
characteristic of the Ohio Valley as a geographical region. While corn 
production has remained important in the Valley, the fattening of 
cattle has become more characteristic of the Corn Belt, particularly 
in the western part” (p. 66). “Corn was king, but that did not neces- 
sarily make the steer prime minister. Corn could be converted into 
whiskey or pork” (p. 72). The kingdom was short-lived also because 
“scarcely had the herds been established in the shadow of Mount 
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Logan and Pilot Knob before the cattlemen were thinking about 
visiting the country beyond the Mississippi” (p. 169). 

While the author intimates that the cattle industry of Texas and 
the West was an extension of the Ohio Valley Kingdom, some his- 
torians would contend that Texans took over from the Spaniards the 
Open range cattle industry, and with some modification trans- 
mitted it to the Great Plains and the Rocky Mountain area. 

While his bibliographical note is rather brief, the author points out 
some of the unpublished materials on the cattle industry before 1860. 
Though short, the single volume is an interesting treatise on the de- 
velopment of the industry in a section of the United States. 

Texas Southern University J. Revpen SHEELER 


The Urban Frontier: The Rise of Western Cities, 1790-1830. By 
Richard C. Wade. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959. 
Pp. 362. Bibliographical note, index. $6.00. ) 


Too few scholars have interested themselves in the cities that mush- 
roomed along an expanding frontier during the turbulent days when 
the nation was beginning to discern its destiny and to develop its pe- 


culiaristic nationalism. These urban settlements, from the time they 
were straggling, jerry-built hamlets until they assumed the propor- 
tions of significant trading entrepéts and centers of cultural activity, 
in reality were the focal points which determined both local and 
regional change. A study of the rise of western cities, in a very real 
sense, is an examination of the West itself. 

Mr. Wade, in his compact volume, calls the towns the “spearheads” 
of the frontier and concerns himself with the growth of such com- 
munities as Pittsburgh, Lexington, Louisville, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. 
He divides their progress into two chronological periods—the first 
from 1790 to 1815, and the second from the close of the War of 1812 
to 1830. After examining the economic base of selected communities, 
Mr. Wade turns to a discussion of the emergence of urban problems, 
including town charters, public health, fire and police protection, and 
the crucial problem of taxation. This chapter is stimulating, and it is 
to be regretted that it could not be expanded. It is far more significant 
than the discussion of urban society, which R. C. Buley and others 
have done better. And when Mr. Wade talks of the cultural seeding of 
the West, he again repeats—although effectively—much that is gen- 
erally recognized. 
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This little book begins to assume stature in its second part, which 
examines the decades between 1815 and 1830. Here the material 
seems fresher and the insight keener. The effect of the War of 1812 
upon western cities, manufacturing, and prices is shown in competent 
summary. And the story of recovery and expansion, coming after the 
depression, is equally workmanlike. By the middle of the 1820's, the 
steamboat and improvement of transportation facilities were stimu- 
lating commerce and industry, so that, as Mr. Wade points out, the 
groundwork was laid for great urban economic expansion. “Population 
mounted, manufacturing increased, commerce burgeoned—every index 
climbed rapidly as if anxious to regain the ground lost during the 
depression.” Pork packing, the fur and lead businesses, and a host of 
smaller industries all swelled both in volume and in profits. 


The social structure, too, altered to fit the times. Class divisions 
deepened, the sense of neighborliness weakened, and the easy charac- 
ter of small-town existence gave way to the “impersonality” of city 
living. Wage earning and professional groups challenged the old 
supremacy of the merchant class. Mr. Wade puts it neatly: “. . . there 
was a double development in urban societies: one was the move- 
ment of many individuals up or down the social ladder, the other 
was the widening of the distance between rungs.” Indeed, this analysis 
of the changing social structure, penetrating and objective, seems to 
make a genuine contribution. It is well worth the reading. 


There is freshness and vigor also in the discussion which charac- 
terizes urban social and cultural patterns, for this was the period which 
saw development of libraries, rise of universities such as Transylvania 
and Miami, increasing numbers of musical and stage performances, 
and changes in both private and public education. The author dis- 
cusses the rise of suburbs, the moving of work from homes to factories, 
the need for public parks, programs for lighting streets, and changes 
in all levels of education. 

By 1830, the West, says Mr. Wade, had produced two types of 
society—one urban and one rural. He argues that the cities were the 
more “aggressive and dynamic” force. This may well be true, but it 
must be remembered also that politically the rural vote frequently 
hampered tax rates that urban communities were most anxious to 
push through state legislatures. 

In his foreword, the author says he wishes to tell the story of the 
first decades of the urban West. He has succeeded. Yet, in the achiev- 
ing, one question seems to remain unanswered: Did “western” urban 
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communities differ from other regional cities, and, if so, how? Were 
the problems of Southern cities or far-western cities or cities of the 
upper Mississippi Valley different from the communities Mr. Wade 
selects for examination? How, for example, did municipal problems 
of Cincinnati differ from those in Nashville or, a handful of years 
later, Davenport? Were the problems of firefighting faced in St. Louis 
in 1830 much different from those solved by Philadelphia fifteen years 
earlier? 


Perhaps the time is not yet ripe for a comparative history of Ameri- 
can cities. It may be that other studies such as the one made by Mr. 
Wade must be completed before final and definitive judgments can 
be made. Yet, admitting this, Mr. Wade’s study would be the sturdier 
if he had looked critically at the growth of cities in various other areas. 
Nevertheless, he is to be thanked for a provocative contribution. 


University of Minnesota Pamir D. Jorpan 


New Mexico’s Royal Road: Trade and Travel on the Chihuahua Trail. 
By Max L. Moorhead. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1958. Pp. xi, 234. Illustrations, maps, bibliography, index. $4.00.) 


Josiah Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies (first published in 1844) 
is the master book not only of the Santa Fe trade and trail, extending 
far down into Mexico, but of the land and life upon it at the time. 
In 1954 Gregg and readers of his classic—a word not to be debased— 
were enriched by a new edition introduced and edited by Max L. 
Moorhead of the University of Oklahoma. His own New Mexico's 
Royal Road, now published, can stand alone in knowledge, structure, 
and readability, but it is also a fine complement to Commerce of the 
Prairies. 

In treating of the goods freighted from Missouri to Santa Fe and 
traded not only there but on down the camino real in Chihuahua, 
Durango, Aguascalientes, and other Mexican centers, it treats also of 
Spanish monopolies, New Mexican mules, Missouri mules, bars of 
silver, coined pesos, American wagons, the Mexican mordido (bite), 
or bribery system among government officials, and other factors. 
One that Mr. Moorhead knows a lot about and could extend entertain- 
ingly is the scalp-hunters. 

It is only when facts are selected—through search for them and 
then through exercise upon them of the “art of omission”—that they 
stand vivid and lead to meanings. The title of Mr. Moorhead’s final 
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chapter, “The Significance,” applies to his whole book. When the first 
successful trading venture by Americans to Santa Fe was made in 
1821, it was a town of six churches, no public school, and more bur- 
ros than books. There was not a printing press in all New Mexico 
(which then included Arizona). In 1834 Josiah Gregg brought in 
1,141 books, also a printing press. Trade broke the power to keep 
a people ignorant. This is just one of the significances. 


Austin, Texas J. Franx Dose 


The Enduring Lincoln. Edited by Norman A. Graebner. (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1959. Pp. x, 129. Index. $3.00.) 


The four lectures in this book were delivered at the University of 
Illinois on February 11 and 12, 1959. Whether by prearrangement or 
not, three develop the thesis implicit in the title of the second in the 
series: T. Harry Williams’ “Abraham Lincoln: Pragmatic Democrat.” 
This wise and well-balanced interpretation of Lincoln’s beliefs and 
motivations is a rebuke to those present-day commentators who insist 
upon classifying the Civil War President as a liberal, or a conservative, 
or an ignoramus in economics, or an inflexible opponent of Negro 
equality. Williams holds—rightly—that Lincoln was no doctrinaire in 
any field. Yet his was not an unanchored expediency. He believed in 
certain fundamentals—notably that the common people could be 
relied on, and that the value of the American Union was above price— 
yet he changed his position on specific questions as shifting necessi- 
ties dictated. Lincoln’s course, Williams concludes, is “the supreme 
example in our history of the union of principle and pragmatism in 
politics.” 

David Donald, in “Whig in the White House,” pursues the same 
theme, but with reference to Lincoln as the chief executive of a work- 
ing democracy. Donald points out a paradox: at the same time that 
Lincoln was dramatically extending the executive power he was al- 
lowing Congress to go its own way—he vetoed only four bills, three 
of which were trivial—and permitting his department heads almost 
unlimited freedom. This inconsistency troubled Lincoln not at all. 
“Necessity,” Donald holds, “not political theory, caused him to make 
his first sweeping assertions of executive authority.” Yet if any politi- 
cal theory were needed to explain Lincoln’s role, it could be found 
in the Whig creed to which he had subscribed all his life. “It is 
ironical that the Whig party, which had a sorry record of failure 
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during its lifetime, should have achieved its greatest success, years 
after its official demise, in the presidency of Abraham Lincoln.” 

The title of Norman A. Graebner’s essay is “Abraham Lincoln: 
Conservative Statesman,” but the word “pragmatic” could be substi- 
tuted for “conservative” without doing the slightest violence to the 
author’s thesis. That is, in brief, that “in Lincoln’s leadership was the 
universal appeal to reality, common sense, and expediency.” Graebner 
is concerned with Lincoln’s attitude toward slavery and the foreign 
policy of his administration. Graebner shows that Lincoln’s position 
on slavery was always determined by what he considered necessary 
for the preservation of the Union, and that in foreign affairs the 
President's idealism never exceeded the limits of power and practi- 
cality. 

Roy P. Basler’s lead-off essay, “Abraham Lincoln: An Immortal 
Sign,” is an effort “to outline the major contribution which Lincoln 
made, not merely to the realm of thought and letters, but in a broad 
scope to human life itself.” The key to Lincoln’s thought, and to his 
significance, appears to be ambiguity—a word which in several forms 
the author uses thirty-one times in twenty-one pages. I confess that 
I undertand neither Basler’s reasoning nor his conclusion, but I admit 
willingly and ruefully that the fault probably lies in my congenital 
inability to comprehend the mystical rather than in any deficiency 
on the part of the author. 


Chicago Historical Society Paut M. ANGLE 


They Took Their Stand: The Founders of the Confederacy. By Manly 
Wade Wellman. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1959. Pp. 258. 
Notes, bibliography, index. $4.50.) 


Mr. Wellman has succeeded well in writing a “popular historical 
study of the first months of the Confederacy.” It is a narrative, re- 
ceiving much of its continuity from its biographical approach. Events 
are almost invariably told in terms of the personal actions and re- 
actions of Mrs. Chesnut, Edmund Ruffin, Stonewall Jackson, or one 
of the other figures around whom the author builds his story. 

Beginning with the hanging of John Brown (at which both Jackson 
and Ruffin were present), Mr. Wellman includes accounts of the 
South Carolina secession convention, the organization of the Con- 
federacy at Montgomery, the bombardment of Sumter, and the estab- 
lishment of the Confederate government in Richmond. He concludes 
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with a clear and competent account of the campaign and battle of 
First Manassas. Interest and continuity are increased by his con- 
tinuing cast of characters and by their personal reactions to events 
as originally recorded in their letters and diaries. Mr. Wellman writes 
in an attractive and vivid style and makes skillful use of anecdotes 
and local color. 

There is an adequate index and bibliography. In lieu of notes, there 
are, in the back, essays on sources to accompany each chapter. These 
are quite satisfactory, though, in at least one instance, a source has 
been omitted. Considerable and effective use has been made of the 
Southern Historical Collection of manuscripts at the University of 
North Carolina. 

The defect of this work is that it is more a description of highlights 
than a study. With its few and rather thin interpretations, it is like 
a journalistic account with very little reporting “in depth.” The author 
leans heavily on Southern stereotypes and one receives the impression 
that the ranks of the Confederate armies were filled almost exclusively 
with socially prominent sons of large planters. The number of errors 
is excessive, especially those of the type which converts John H. 
Reagan into James Regan. As almost one third of the volume is de- 
voted to First Manassas, a map is sorely missed. 

Mr. Wellman has attractively recounted the highlights of the first 
months of the Confederacy without adding to our knowledge or writ- 
ing a comprehensive account. He has done substantial research and, 
except for annoying errors, has succeeded in producing a work which 
is sufficiently historical for the general reader. 

Clinch Valley College, ARCHER JONES 

University of Virginia 


Quantrill and His Civil War Guerrillas. By Carl W. Breihan. (Denver: 
Alan Swallow, 1959. Pp. 174. Illustrations, roster. $3.50.) 


Although Mr. Breihan states that “grassroot research” took a great 
deal of his time in the preparation of this book, there is not much 
indication that he used any new or many primary sources in the nar- 
rative. For the most part, Quantrill and his Civil War Guerrillas is 
based on the old traditional works of John N. Edwards and William E. 
Connelley; with the addition of legends and folk tales that have been 
going about Missouri for a hundred years. In other words, this slim 
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book is of limited scholarship and adds little to a better understanding 
of the period or subject under consideration. 

The book is confusingly organized, if organized at all. The chapters 
have the appearance of having been written as separate articles and 
have almost no narrative continuity. For example, the author discusses 
John Brown at Harper’s Ferry in his first chapter and then skips to 
the traditional family tree of William C. Quantrill. Chapter seven 
concerns the Palmyra “massacre” in which neither Quantrill nor his 
men had any part. 

Mr. Breihan does not footnote his remarks and in most instances 
fails to indicate their source by other means, thus making it impossible 
for a reader to evaluate them. As a result, his story may be of interest 
to some but certainly cannot be considered as a serious contribution 
to the history of the Civil War on the western frontier. There are 
several interesting photographs. 


University of Missouri RicHARD S. BROWNLEE 


Republicans Face the Southern Question—The New Departure Years, 
1877-1897. By Vincent P. De Santis. The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political Science, Ser. 77, No. 1. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. Pp. 273. Maps, index. 
$5.00. ) 


Today, when the national leadership of the Democratic party is 
endeavoring, with little success, to keep the “Solid South” Democratic 
in fact as well as Democratic in name, this brief but penetrating 
monograph on the Republican party’s efforts to forestall the creation 
of a one-party system in the South should provide much information 
but little solace. The “Southern Question” which the Republicans 
faced in the decades following Reconstruction defied their best efforts 
to devise a workable solution. Force failed; non-intervention failed; 
conciliation and concessions failed; even fusion with discontented 
business and agrarian elements failed. Neither reason nor experience 
materially served the Republican cause. 

Except for its main beneficiaries, the carpetbaggers and the freed- 
men, Radical Reconstruction was admitted to be a failure in Republi- 
can circles by 1877. Military intervention in the political life of the 
Southern states had clearly backfired, and it was generally agreed 
that the Republican party would have to divert white Southerners 
from the resurgent Democracy in order to preserve its political identity 
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in the South. The attempts of the Republican leadership to promulgate 
new policies and to implement them with courage—to create, in effect, 
a “new departure’—is the substance of Mr. De Santis’ work. His 
thoroughly documented conclusion that the Republican party did not 
allow the South “to become Democratic by default” should do much 
to correct a currently widespread assumption that the South “solidi- 
fied” because the Republicans threw in the sponge. Their failure was 
admittedly abysmal, but their fight was both imaginative and vigorous. 


That the “New Departure” resulted in failure is clearly manifested 
in this work; why this was the outcome is much less clear. Was the 
record of Radical Republicans so deeply engrained in the Southern 
mind that nothing the Republican party could do would eradicate 
it? Did the “New Departure,” as a whole, fail, as did President Hayes’ 
attempt at conciliation, because the South was willing to accept con- 
cessions, such as the withdrawal of Federal troops, but was unwilling 
or unable to make comparable concessions to the Negroes in the area 
of civil rights? Or was the South, like some other underprivileged 
and underdeveloped areas, unready for full-scale democracy based 
upon the operation of a two-party system? There is evidence in this 
monograph that could be used to support any or all of these con- 
clusions; but the author, while commenting upon the failure of the 


various aspects of the “New Departure,” refrains from making a 
general analysis of the failure of the Republican party to solve the 
“Southern Question” as a whole. 


The primary value of this book, therefore, is to be found in its 
blow-by-blow account of Republican efforts to formulate a workable 
Southern policy—one that would give it broad appeal to Southern 
citizenry regardless of race or class. Unfortunately for the Republican 
party, its leaders never achieved such a formulation. When it appealed 
to the Southern Negro, it lost the support of the Southern white; 
when it appealed to the Southern white, it created alarm among the 
Negroes—and not without cause—that they were being sold down the 
river of political expediency. Even more obviously, the party could 
never effectively straddle the conflicting interests of the Southern 
Bourbons and the Southern Populists. That the “New Departure” 
failed, therefore, is not surprising; it did not provide a common de- 
nominator for the disparate elements it sought to unite. What is, in 
retrospect, really surprisingly was the recurrent hope in Republican 
party circles that it could, somehow, sometime, have succeeded be- 
tween 1877 and 1897. 
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In the Republicans Face the Southern Question, De Santis has un- 
dertaken an important piece of historical research. It is to be hoped 
that “The New Departure Years, 1877-1897” will be soon supplemented 
by a continuation of this topic into the twentieth century. 

North Carolina State College Joun R. LaMsent, Jr. 


James Stephen Hogg, a Biography. By Robert C. Cotner. (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1959. Pp. xxvi, 617. Illustrations, photo- 
graphs, letters and cartoons, charts and maps, archival sources, 
index. $7.50.) 


This is the most exhaustive biography ever written about a South- 
erner of purely local importance. The author has examined all the 
sources direct and collateral about an individual assumed to be the 
greatest Texan since the victor at San Jacinto. James Stephen Hogg 
was successful in politics and oil. Mr. Cotner is complacently earnest 
in asserting that he was always wise and right except in allowing 
himself to grow hoggishly fat. The author sustains this thesis fervently 
in well-chosen English; a dash of irony would have relieved the 
cloying earnestness of the narrative. 


Both author and subject were disciples of “the vital center.” This 
means that they were bourgeois: loving Texas without being disloyal 
to the nation; respecting the Confederate heritage without neglecting 
the progressive present; having a tender feeling for the people with- 
out suggestions of state ownership or other socialistic experiments; and 
believing in providing amply for one’s family without trafficking with 
the malefactors of great wealth. Oh, the democratic swill that Hogg 
and Cotner devour! 

Once Hogg as governor of Texas was accused of protesting against 
Federal intervention in state affairs by suggesting that Texas secede. 
This would have put him in the class with such agitators as Jefferson 
Davis of the Confederacy and “Cyclone” Davis of Texas. Mr. Cotner 
proves that Hogg did not talk that way by quoting endless patriotic 
banalities from his hero. Away with the ghosts of the Confederacy! 
Texas must gain morally and materially from progressive America. 

Mr. Cotner demonstrates that Hogg was more than a routine gov- 
ernor. He fathered what Mr. Cotner calls the Five Great Laws—curbs 
on railroads and other trusts and on the ownership of Texas resources 
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by alien corporations. At the same time he was no enemy of wealth 
and was ambiguous in his attitude toward the problem of imperialism 
that arose after the war with Spain. Although modest in the use of 
alcohol, he was not swept off his feet by the prohibition craze. By 
weight of body and mind he was able to win the people and the 
legislature of Texas to his side for the accomplishment of reforms. 


The author presents in extenso everything remotely connected with 
Hogg. Details of Texas politics long after the governor retired from 
office are presented. To be certain that the reader is impressed by 
Hogg’s reforms we are told about them again and again. But a true 
biography can be fished out of this welter of words. We get six de- 
scriptions of the personal appearance of the book’s hero and many 
details of his domestic life. We are told about household servants and 
pets and about Mrs. Hogg’s pregnancies and problems of dress. Mr. 
Cotner is sharply critical of George Clark, Joseph Weldon Bailey, 
John Nance Garner and other opponents of Hogg, but he fails to 
mention any faults Hogg may have had. 


The Texas leader began his career as a Southerner who abstained 
from the Big Barbecue which the rich Yankees spread before the 
South; he ended by betaking of the biggest meal any politician ever 
took at that table. Through Hogg’s cooperation with Northerners his 
family became oil millionaires. Mr. Cotner, in refuting historians 
who assert that Hogg went over to the Philistines, points out that his 
subject saw no conflict in serving both “the people” and himself. 
Unless one accepts the postulates of the socialists, there is no need 
of :noralizing over this alleged inconsistency. Many Texans think the 
greatest thing that has happened is the creation of their booming 
commonwealth through cooperation with Wall Street. Perhaps Hogg’s 
furthering the ingress of Yankee capital into Texas was more im- 
portent than his domestic reforms. 


The author of this book writes fluently and clearly. There is a re- 
freshing absence of the cynicism found in many writings about poli- 
tician-capitalists. But one can protest too much. A critical examina- 
tion of Cotner’s vast narrative fails to prove Hogg’s overwhelming 
importance. Mr. Cotner joins many of his fellow Texans in believing 
that to be successful in Texas makes a statesman great. There is no 
irony in the author's recording that Hogg’s daughter thought Con- 
gress Avenue in Austin broader than Broadway in New York City. 


Longwood College Francis B. Srmxkins 
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Herbert Hoover and the Great Depression. By Harris Gaylord Warren. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. x, 372. Notes, 
index. $7.00.) 


In some respects this is a curious book. In his introduction, Harris 
Gaylord Warren, professor of history at Miami University, deplores 
the “customary biased, prejudiced, and grossly unfair accounts” of 
Herbert Hoover's efforts to combat the Great Depression, and ex- 
presses irritation at the “distorted picture of what some historians 
are calling ‘the age of Roosevelt.’” “Forgotten,” he insists, 


is the fact that what Hoover did was in a very real sense prep- 
aration for the next steps collectively known as the New 
Deal. Herbert Hoover was too progressive for the conserva- 
tives and too conservative for the radicals. While Mr. 
Hoover's rivals should be thankful that he and not one of 
them was President from 1929 to 1933, the country, too, 
should be grateful. 
Yet in what follows there is really little of a fundamental nature to 
which Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., can take serious exception and even less 
that is likely to please ex-President Hoover. The author does not, in 
fact, always appear to be especially grateful that the Great Engineer 
was at the helm during the early years of the Depression. 

It is true that Professor Warren emphasizes Hoover’s selfless de- 
votion to what he conceived to be the public good, his firm grasp 
of the factual details of some of the major problems confronting 
his administration, and his willingness (in contrast to the Old Guard ) 
to depart, in a limited fashion, from the economic principles which 
he prized so dearly. The author also regards the moratorium on in- 
tergovernmental debts in 1931, the creation of the R.F.C., and the 
Hoover Dam (together with other conservation measures) as major 
achievements of the Hoover administration and clear refutations of 
the belief that Hoover was incapable of “vigorous action.” At the 
same time, however, he calls attention to (1) the complacency, even 
pride, with which Hoover contemplated the economics of normalcy 
(“There had been plenty of signs,” insists Warren, “for the wise to 
heed” in the 1920's), (2) the mediocrity, except for Henry L. Stimson, 
of Hoover's cabinet (at best, he says, it contained one or two “Man- 
chester liberals, or people whose ideas were a century or more behind 
events”), (3) the slowness with which Hoover came to realize the 
gravity of the situation after the Great Crash, (4) the inadequacy 
of his various farm, relief, and public works measures to cope with 
the crisis, and (5) the inexcusable blunders he committed in accepting 
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the Hawley-Smoot Tariff and in panicking over the Bonus Army and 
chasing it out of Washington “at bayonet point.” Moreover, in dealing 
with the interregnum, Professor Warren is entirely fair to Franklin 
Roosevelt, pointing out that Hoover was willing to cooperate with 
the President-elect only on his own terms, and that he “did not ask 
Mr. Roosevelt how the Republicans could get the New Deal started 
for him. Yet that, too, would have been co-operation!” 


Exasperation, in other words, not gratitude, is frequently the tone 
of the book. For instance, in discussing Hoover's relief policy, Profes- 
sor Warren asks impatiently at one point, 


had Hoover never seen any of the scores of Hoovervilles? 
Was he blind to the thousands and millions who had ex- 
hausted their savings, were doubling up with relatives, were 
burning their furniture because they had no other fuel? Did 
he not know that thousands of children, for whom he had 
promulgated the verbose Children’s Charter, were going to 
school, if they went at all, with inadequate clothing, un- 
attended diseases, and undernourished bodies? Did he not 
know that the fine reports of how well relief problems were 
being met ignored realities? No matter how often he denied 
it, people were starving in the midst of plenty. They were 
starving physically, and a rot had set in which could 
provide an excellent seed for communism. 


His rather iame (but not necessarily incorrect) conclusion is that 
Hoover was “the greatest Republican of his generation,” and that the 
major weakness of his program was “its failure to strike hard enough 
at the basic causes of depressions, the same failure that attended 
later New Deal efforts.” 


Professor Warren, it would seem from this, is by no means an- 
tipathic to the New Deal. On the other hand, he also gives a friendly 
sketch of Hoover's “individualistic” philosophy on pages 32-36. Else- 
where, however, he seems to realize that this philosophy, stripped of 
its rhetoric, was essentially a system of business paternalism little to 
his liking, and in a passage on page 187, too long to analyze here, 
he even seems to be warning that departure from the principles of 
pure competition can only lead to an inevitable “day of reckoning” 
for the country. Interestingly, this imprecision and apparent uncer- 
tainty in his own point of view is one of the book’s chief charms. 
Professor Warren follows no clearly articulated line (except that of 
simple humanity), and he is endlessly unpredictable. The upshot is 
a fresh, lively, and, though not always consistent, frequently pene- 
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trating series of commentaries on the perplexities of the “greatest 
Republican” of the period. 
Southern Methodist University Paut F. Boer, Jr. 


The Roosevelt Revolution. By Mario Einaudi. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1959. Pp. xii, 372, index. $5.95.) 


If, after reading this book, one still has not discovered what is 
meant by the term Roosevelt Revolution, or even what the author 
was trying to do, it is doubtless because he has not read the brief 
foreword. The theses there stated are that between 1932 and 1952 the 
United States underwent a revolution, of which Roosevelt was the 
center and leader, that embraced “an effort to reestablish the sense 
of community in a free industrial society and to come to terms with its 
requirements, and . . . to affirm the validity and central role of the 
political instruments of democracy in facing the crisis of our times.” 

What follows this solemn prospectus is a series of essays on disparate 
topics like “Electricity and Freedom,” “Europe’s Image of America,” 
“Reflections on Tocqueville,” and “The Great Depression.” These 
amiable pieces reflect the mind of an intelligent and sensitive immi- 
grant who has tried to understand the United States sympathetically. 
In them one finds nothing new in the way of fact or interpretation. 
Lack of originality is matched only by lack of coherence. The book 
lacks the depth, the realism, and even the informativeness of any of 
a number of recent interpretations. Set against Tugwell’s Democratic 
Roosevelt, it is pale and trivial. 

As an economic analyst, Einaudi leaves much to be desired. This 
would not much matter if he did not support his argument with so 
many false deductions. When he writes (p. 280) that corporations 
have been forced to share their profits equally with the government, 
he seems unaware that the burden of corporate income taxes is passed 
on to the consumer in the form of higher prices and that they, like 
most Federal sales taxes, represent invasions of the workingman’s 
income. 

In discussing SEC, of which he makes a great deal, Einaudi appears 
to think that the full-disclosure requirements prevent the sale of 
securities that are poor investment risks. It is as legal now as it was 
in the 1920's to peddle worthless stock and bonds, provided no deceit 
is involved. Actually, most of the securities that went sour in the 
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depression were not deceitfully merchandized, and the present law 
would not have served to protect investors. 


To TVA, as evidence in support of his argument, Einaudi devotes 
much space. His analysis of its finances is faulty, for he seems not to 
know that its rates are not sufficiently high to pay both the equivalent 
of corporate income taxes and the interest which the Treasury is pay- 
ing on the capital invested in the power plant alone. As to the allo- 
cation of capital costs among navigation, flood control, and power 
generation, he is uncritical. More seriously, he seems unaware that 
TVA has lost its innocence. Originally a hydro project dedicated to 
bringing to its region a higher standard of living by capturing the 
dormant energies of the streams, it now makes its living largely by 
selling steam-made power to the AEC and other branches of the 
permanent war machine. If peace should break out, TVA’s real char- 
acter and its dependence on Federal subsidy would be revealed. 


The phrase “reestablish the sense of community” is never adequately 
explained, but apparently Einaudi, like FDR, would like to have us 
all believe that we have a stake in the status quo. At some points 
he talks of the Federal government almost the way Hitler taiked 
about the national state. He repeatedly uses the word duty in defining 
the relationship between citizen and politician (the incarnation of the 
state ) without telling us the source of such duty. 


Some readers will smile at the portrayal of Roosevelt as a leader in 
the movement against racial discrimination. The record shows that he 
was glad to embarrass industry by ordering integration but was in 
no haste to put his own house in order. He never ordered the unions 
to discontinue their racist practices and, in the Second World War, 
he himself served as Commander-in-Chief of the biggest Jim Crow 
outfit in world history. His basic attitude was reflected, too, in his 
sending to concentration camps 70,000 innocent native citizens whose 
racial background made such treatment politically expedient in the 
see-saw state of California. 


From the viewpoint of a European observer, life in the United 
States doubtless looks rosy. Native intellectuals cannot view so cheerily 
the permanent posture of belligerence. Admittedly it has brought 
us full employment of men and capital. This, perhaps, is the real 
Roosevelt Revolution: the realization of perpetual prosperity through 
perpetual war. 


Oberlin College Tuomas LeDuc 
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A Southern Moderate Speaks. By Brooks Hays. (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1959. Pp. xiv, 231. $3.50.) 


Since this report on Brooks Hays’ testimonial is being prepared 
for the Journal of Southern History, it will not be amiss to begin by 
recording a bit of Southern history that otherwise may not receive 
notice in its pages. On July 20, 1959, John F. Wells, editor and pub- 
lisher of the weekly Arkansas Recorder of Little Rock, received under 
auspices of Southern Illinois University the Elijah Parish Lovejoy 
Award. The 1959 Lovejoy Award, which climaxed the fifth annual 
Conference of Weekly Newspaper Editors, at Giant City State Park, 
Illinois, bears the name of the young abolitionist editor who was shot 
and killed at Alton, Illinois, on November 7, 1837, as he defended the 
precious printing press of his weekly Observer from a largely pro- 
slavery mob determined to destroy it. 

Editor Wells of Little Rock received the Lovejoy Award because 
he persisted in his demand for a thorough investigation of the defeat 
of Brooks Hays for re-election as representative in Congress, in 
November 1958, in a last minute, write-in campaign. Editor Wells 
was convinced that Brooks Hays’ defeat was the result of a “conspir- 
acy” carried out with numerous voting irregularities. The Lovejoy 
Award citation commended the weekly publisher for continuing in 
his “active support of law and order and attacking, through the 
columns of his newspaper, what he believed to be fraudulent election 
procedures, although confronted by personal unpopularity, political 
disfavor, and economic reprisals.” 

One consequence of John Wells’ efforts was that he lost a state con- 
tract to print a digest of bills in the Arkansas General Assembly. 
Another result was that his paper’s reporter was barred from the press 
desk on the floor of the Arkansas House of Representatives. All this 
happened because Editor Wells did not leave it to the large city 
publications to show all the courage, but demonstrated that a weekly 
editor in the South “could face up to power and wrath” and take 
the penalties as part of the price of “devotion to the high calling of 
journalism.” He had the satisfaction of knowing that the congressional 
investigation of the strange election owed a great deal, if not its life, 
to him. 

Brooks Hays would, one is sure, heartily approve giving this notice 
to John F. Wells, for the editor, too, is a moderate in speaking and 
acting. Both know that the only way to secure the best of what we 
have is through progress, and that moderation is the surest route to 
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progressive development. As for the book which gives rise to these 
observations, it presents a point of view that is unacceptable to ex- 
tremists on either side. 


The course of the moderate of the Brooks Hays kind is marked by 
patience, understanding, and good will toward both those who want 
to go faster and to those who do not want to go so fast and may not 
even want to go at all. He is not angry at anyone and while he finds 
much that is out of joint, not to say wrong, he assesses no blame as 
such. He does explain how necessary it is for the Southern office- 
holder who hopes to be effective in advancing moderation to keep 
one understanding eye on the votes in his district and the other on the 
national needs and attitudes which inevitably are broader than those 
of any one region. 

This reader knows of no reason for not accepting the Brooks Hays 
account of the public school crisis in Little Rock, in the fall of 1957, 
as a thrilling, moving, accurate report by one of the participants who 
volunteered his services in a heroic effort at accommodation. The 
essence of the Hays approach is reasonable adjustment—“compromise,” 
if you will—and his contributions as well as his hopes are along the 
line of the politician, in the best use of the term. A Southern Moderate 
Speaks can be recommended also for its humor, kindliness, good 
cheer, and confidence that the South, along with the nation, will work 
out its problems. It is one of the best books to come out of the South 
in a long time. 

Since Brooks Hays’ defeat for Congress others have taken some 
steps in accordance with his views at Little Rock. The prospect grows 
brighter. Nor has life gone against him since he lost his seat in Wash- 
ington. In June he was named “Churchman of the Year” by the Re- 
ligious Heritage of America, an interfaith organization, in recognition 
of his service as president of the nine-million-member Southern 
Baptist Convention. On July 1 he took office in Knoxville as one of the 
three directors of the Tennessee Valley Authority—by appointment of 
President Eisenhower and senatorial confirmation. By midsummer 
Brooks Hays was being mentioned prominently as a probable, if not 
certain, candidate in 1960 against Governor Orval Faubus. 

St. Louis, Missouri Invinc DrmLiARD 





Historical News and Notices 


THE ASSOCIATION 


President Williams appointed Elizabeth Cometti, of Marshall Col- 
lege, to represent the Southern Historical Association at the inaugura- 
tion of Elvis Jacob Stahr, Jr., as president of West Virginia University. 


THe NoveMBER MEETING 


Headquarters and Registration 


Headquarters of the meeting will be in the Biltmore Hotel. The 
registration desk will be located in the Crystal Lounge of the hotel. 
Registrars will be present at the following hours: Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 11, 6:30-9:00 p. m.; Thursday, November 12, 8:00-11:30 a. m. and 
1:30-3:00 Pp. M.; Friday, November 13, 8:30-11:00 a. m. and 1:30-3:00 
p. M.; Saturday, November 14, 8:30-9:30 a. M. 

By the rules of the Association a registration fee of $1.00 will be 
charged. Wives of members attending will be registered without 
charge. 

Note: All tickets for luncheons, dinners, and complimentary func- 
tions should be obtained at the time of registration. Unless specified, 
all meetings will be held in the Biltmore Hotel. 


Luncheons, Dinners, and Hospitalities 


Thursday, 12:30 p. m. Complimentary Luncheon (business meeting 
of the Association) sponsored by Agnes Scott College, Emory Uni- 
versity, and Oglethorpe University. Field House, Emory University. 
Transportation will be available from the headquarters hotel at 11:45 
A. M. 

Thursday, 7:00 p. m. Annual Dinner. Presidential Address by T. 
Harry Williams, on the subject “Gentleman from Louisiana: Dema- 
gogue or Democrat?” Georgian Ball Room, Biltmore Hotel. Ticket: 
$4.75. 

Thursday, 9:00-10:30 p. m. Reception tendered by the Southern 
Company and its affiliates in recognition of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Association. Exhibit Hall, Biltmore Hotel. 

Friday, 10:00-11:00 a. m. Coffee for women members and members’ 
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wives, given by Rich’s, Inc. Magnolia Room, Rich’s (45 Broad Street, 
S. W.). City transportation available from the front of the head- 
quarters hotel. 

Friday, 12:30 pr. m. Subscription Luncheon. Phi Alpha Theta. 
Georgian Ball Room, Biltmore Hotel. Ticket: $2.75. 

Friday, 4:30-5:30 p. m. Tea for women members and members’ 
wives, given by Dr. and Mrs. S. Walter Martin, President’s Home, 
Emory University (1722 N. Decatur Road, N. E.). Transportation 
will be available from the headquarters hotel at 4:15 Pp. m. 

Friday, 7:30 p. mM. Subscription Dinner. European History Section. 
Georgian Ball Room, Biltmore Hotel. Ticket: $4.75. 


Hotels and Rates 

Biltmore Hotel (headquarters), 817 West Peachtree Street, N. E. 
Single, $8.00; double, $13.00; twin bed double, $14.00. 

Cox-Carlton Hotel, 683 Peachtree Street, N. E. (3 blocks from head- 
quarters hotel). Single, $5.50 to $6.50; double, $8.00 to $9.00; twin 
bed double, $8.00 to $9.00. 

Georgian Terrace Hotel, 659 Peachtree Street, N. E. (3 blocks from 
headquarters hotel). Single, $5.00 to $8.00; double, $7.00 to $10.00; 
twin bed double, $8.00 to $12.00. 


Peachtree Manor Hotel, 826 Peachtree Street, N. E. (2 blocks from 
headquarters hotel). Single, $6.00 to $8.00; double, $8.50 to $11.00; 
twin bed double, $8.50 to $12.00. 

Atlanta Cabana Motor Hotel, 870 Peachtree Street, N. E. (1 block 
from headquarters hotel). Single, $10.00 to $14.00; double, $13.00 to 
$15.00; twin bed double, $15.00 to $16.00. 


Committee on Local Arrangements 
Martin Abbott, Oglethorpe University, and R. Bingham Duncan, 

Emory University, Co-Chairmen 

Mrs. Mary G. Bryan, Georgia Department of Archives and History 

Fred Hartley, Atlanta Journal 

George Hendricks, Georgia Institute of Technology 

Allen P. Julian, Atlanta Historical Society 

George E. Manners, Georgia State College of Business Administration 

James Z. Rabun, Emory University 

Catherine S. Sims, Agnes Scott College 

Keonraad W. Swart, Agnes Scott College 





HISTORICAL NEWS AND NOTICES 


PERSONAL 


At the University of Alabama, Bernerd C. Weber has been promoted 
to professor of history; John S. Pancake has been appointed associate 
professor; and David McElroy has joined the faculty with the rank 
of assistant professor. 

In June 1959 James B. Sellers retired from active service. A native 
of Alabama, Professor Sellers toook his doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina after an early career as a school superin- 
tendent. He taught for some years at Athens College, then moved to 
the University in 1943. His books include The Prohibition Movement 
in Alabama (Chapel Hill, 1943); The Sixteenth Section of Public 
School Lands in Mobile County (University, Ala., 1949); Slavery in 
Alabama (University, 1950); and History of the University of Ala- 
bama, vol. I (University, 1953) and vol. II, to be published by the 
University Press in 1960. Professor Sellers has recently been engaged 
in writing a history of his home county, Wilcox. 


Charles Shephard Davis, professor of history and dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, has become president of Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


At Purdue University, John F. Stover has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of history. 


The University of Maryland announces that Paul K. Conkin will 
join the staff as assistant professor and Frank O. Gatell as instructor. 
The University also announces the appointment of Wesley M. Gewehr, 
professor emeritus, as John Hay Whitney Distinguished Visiting Pro- 
fessor at Columbia College, Columbia, South Carolina. 


Herbert J. Doherty, Jr., associate professor of history and social 
science at the University of Florida, has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence to teach during the 1959-1960 academic year in the Far 
East in the extension program of the University of Maryland. 


On July 24, H. H. Cunningham, dean and chairman of the depart- 
ment of history at Elon College, delivered the graduation address to 
the medical officer students at Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas. 


Brock Brower, who this year joined the University of North Caro- 
lina Press as editor, has won a $5,000 grant-in-aid from the CBS 
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television network to complete proposed television writing projects, 
including dramatic scripts for the “Playhouse 90” program. Dr. Brower 
has left the Press and will devote full time to writing. 


Erwin F. Karner has accepted a position for the academic year 
1959-1960 at Lees Junior College, Jackson, Kentucky. 


Louisiana State University in New Orleans announces the addition 
to the staff in history of Trygve Tholfsen as associate professor, of 
Wayne M. Clegern as assistant professor, and of Jerah W. Johnson 
as instructor. 


Donald E. Worcester has resigned as department head at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. Lyle N. McAlister became department head on 
September 1. 


At Texas Technological College, Van Mitchell Smith has accepted 
a position as associate professor, and Lowell L. Blaisdell and Merton 
L. Dillon have been promoted to the rank of associate professor. 


The University of North Carolina announces the following ap- 
pointments: James Farnell as acting assistant professor for 1959-1960 
and John K. Nelson as instructor in history. Gustavus Williamson of 
the Johns Hopkins University, formerly assistant professor of the 


University of South Carolina and research associate in the study of 
business history at Amherst College, will also join the staff. 


The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company announces that Nannie Mae 
Tilley has accepted an invitation to undertake the preparation of a 
history of the eighty-four-year-old Reynolds Company. She is the 
author of The Bright Tobacco Industry, 1860-1929, and went to Win- 
ston-Salem on September 1 from Del Mar College, Corpus Christi, 
Texas, where she had been a member of the department of history. 


Hugh C. Bailey has recently been promoted to professor of history, 
Howard College. 


Edward Hake Phillips, associate professor of history, Rice Institute, 
became professor of history, Austin College, in September. 


James I. Robertson, former instructor in history, Emory University, 
has succeeded Clyde Walton as editor and Mrs. Ruth Stout as business 
manager of Civil War History. Mr. Walton, the first editor of the jour- 
nal, which began publication in 1955, continues as a member of the 
editorial advisory board. 
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The history department of Emory University has announced three 
changes: Franklin H. Littell, professor of church history, Candler 
School of Theology, will also serve on the graduate staff; R. Bingham 
Duncan, associate professor of history, is on leave of absence while 
serving as Fulbright lecturer at the National University, Taiwan; and 
Norman B. Ferris, a doctoral student, has been appointed instructor. 


At West Texas State College, Milton V. Backman, Jr., Mary E. 
Davidson, John S. Goff, and Frank Heflin have been promoted to 
assistant professor of history and Willard M. Hays has been appointed 
instructor of American history. 


The University of Virginia has announced the promotion of David 
Alan Williams to assistant professor of history and Paul M. Gaston 
to acting assistant professor; the appointment of Stanley J. Zyzniewski, 
of Harvard University, as acting assistant professor; and the granting 
of a leave of absence for 1959-1960 to Thomas T. Hammond, who is 
to be visiting professor at the University of Wisconsin. 


Thomas Stirton has joined the faculty of Long Island University 
with the rank of assistant professor of history. 


At Florida State University, George A. Lensen and Victor S. 


Mamatey have been promoted to professor of history and Wallace 
W. Reichelt to assistant professor, and William W. Rogers has been 
appointed instructor. Professor Mamatey is on leave of absence during 
the fall semester engaged upon research on the topic “Russia and East 
Central Europe, 1914-1918,” under a John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation fellowship. 


Fred R. Yoder, formerly of Washington State University, has be- 
come chairman, division of social sciences, Campbellsville College, 
Kentucky, recently enlarged into a four-year college. 


At West Virginia University Edward Yurick, former instructor in 
history at the University of Nevada, has been appointed assistant 
professor of history, and Frank L. Evans, a doctoral candidate at the 
University of Chicago, instructor. 


Oscar Doane Lambert, historical records specialist of West Vir- 
ginia University, died at Morgantown, West Virginia, on June 1, 1959. 
He was born near Parsons, West Virginia, June 2, 1888. Having been 
graduated with the A. B. degree from West Virginia University (1916), 
he received the M. A. degree from the University of Chicago (1921) 
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and the Ph.D. degree from the Johns Hopkins University (1929). 
After a career as teacher and administrator in West Virginia public 
schools and a fifteen-year tenure (1929-1944) as dean, West Virginia 
Wesleyan College, he joined the staff of West Virginia University 
as lecturer in history and archival consultant. His publications include 
Pioneer Leaders of West Virginia (1935); Presidential Politics (1936); 
Camps and Firesides West of the Alleghenies (1941); West Virginia 
and Its Government (1951); and Stephen Benton Elkins (1955). 


HisTorIcAL ACTIVITIES 


At the North Carolina Department of Archives and History Thomas 
G. Britt and Michael R. Machesko are assigned to the newspaper 
microfilming project established to place on microfilm all available 
issues of North Carolina newspapers published before 1866. The 
first paper chosen for filming is the Raleigh Register, published from 
1799 to 1886. It is hoped that positive microfilm copies of all known 
issues of this paper will be available for sale before the end of the 
year. Other titles will be selected for filming, with priority being 
given to those papers having (1) most value to researchers, (2) 
greatest need for preservation, and (3) most complete runs of issues. 
An effort will be made to locate missing issues of all titles, and to 
this end the Department solicits the assistance of individuals and 
institutions in determining the location of unknown issues. 


A two-day petroleum symposium was held at the University of 
Houston, August 26-27, marking the hundredth anniversary of the 
Drake well and the twenty-fifth anniversary of the University. Six 
papers were read: “Population and Its Problems” by Karl Sax, pro- 
fessor of botany, Harvard University’s Arnold Arboretum; “The 
Emerging Nations” by Leonard Saccio, of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, Department of State; “The Challenge of Man- 
agement” by William T. Alexander, dean of College of Engineering, 
Northeastern University; “The Moral Commitment to the Coming 
Generation” by the Reverend L. C. McHugh, S. J., assistant editor, 
America; “Energy Sources for the Next One Hundred Years” by 
Walter Whitman, chairman of chemical engineering department, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and “The Next One Hundred 
Years” by Carey Croneis, provost, Rice Institute. The program in- 
cluded five panel discussions. 


The Society of American Archivists and American Association for 
State and Local History held a joint meeting in Philadelphia, October 
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7-9. The program included five addresses: “The Restoration of Old 
Philadelphia” by Richardson Dilworth, mayor of Philadelphia; “Public 
Records: Who Knows What They Are” by Oliver W. Holmes, presi- 
dent, Society of American Archivists; “Impressions of an Itinerant 
Archivist in Europe” by Ernst M. Posner of American University; 
“The British Columbia Centennial” by Willard E. Ireland, provincial 
librarian and archivist of British Columbia; and “Are We Grinding the 
Seed Corn?” by John A. Krout, vice president, Columbia University; 
and ten panel discussions: “Archives of the Professions—Present State 
and Future Possibilities’; “Preservation of Historical Sites: Some 
Problems”; “The Use of Television and Other Visual Aids in Educa- 
tional Programs”; “Archives Custodians and Historical Editors; Com- 
mon Problems and Mutual Cooperation”; “Commemoration of the 
Civil War Centennial”; “Bringing the Local Historical Society Pro- 
gram Up-to-Date”; “The University Archives and the Role of the 
University Archivist”; “Conflict of Jurisdiction over Records and 
Manuscripts”; “Management of Municipal Archives—The Care and 
Preservation of Local Records”; and “What Should We Preserve?” 
In addition, a workshop was held on “Archives Buildings—Current 
Trends and Developments.” 


The academic year 1959-1960 marks the centennial of Louisiana 
State University. The institution opened at Alexandria as the Louisiana 
State Seminary of Learning and Military Academy on January 2, 
1860, with Major William T. Sherman, U. S. A., as president. After 
fire destroyed the Seminary building in 1869, the institution was moved 
to Baton Rouge, and in the following year the name was changed to 
Louisiana State University. The University was combined with the 
Louisiana A. and M. College in 1877, and new quarters were procured 
in 1886. The “greater university’ movement which began in 1914 
caused a rapid growth of the school and led to a need for expanded 
facilities. The transfer to the present campus was accomplished be- 
tween 1925 and 1932. The most recent organic change was the addi- 
tion of an undergraduate liberal arts division established under Presi- 
dent Troy H. Middleton in 1958. Enrollment at L. S. U. is expected to 
reach 12,500 during the present academic year. The centennial ob- 
servance began on October 22 with the dedication of a new $3.5 
million library building. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Library of Congress has received the papers of Morrison 
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Remick Waite, Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
from 1874 to 1888, through the generosity of his grandson, Morison 
R. Waite. Numbering some 20,000 items, the papers include cor- 
respondence and legal and financial materials spanning the years 
1858-1888, with the preponderance relating to the period of Waite’s 
service on the Supreme Court. Of particular interest to students of 
constitutional history will be twenty-one volumes of the Chief Justice’s 
docket books, three volumes of letterbooks (1875-1881), and numerous 
Supreme Court assignment sheets and manuscript opinions. The 
correspondence is concerned with family, social, and civic affairs, as 
well as with political matters and the Supreme Court. A register of the 
Waite papers is to be published soon. 

The papers of Elmer H. Davis, late government official, broad- 
caster, and author, have been presented to the Library by Mrs. Davis. 
About half of the approximately 7,800 items are original scripts of 
broadcasts delivered by Mr. Davis between 1940 and 1955. There is cor- 
respondence dating from 1893 to 1957 which is rich in letters by per- 
sons prominent in political and literary circles and in other fields. 
Also included are manuscripts reflecting the years Mr. Davis served 
as director of the Office of War Information (1942-1945) and materials 
touching on his work as journalist and author. To the last will be 
added the original manuscript of But We Were Born Free (1954) 
which he himself gave to the Library in 1958. For the present, the 
papers are unavailable for examination. 

A collection of Decatur House papers pertaining to Edward Fitz- 
gerald Beale (1822-1893), his son Truxtun Beale (1856-1936), and 
members of their families has been received as a gift from the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation. The elder Beale, famous for 
his exploits in the West, and the first to bring news of California's 
gold strike to the East, was an intimate of the most prominent figures 
in American public life, and his papers are accordingly significant. 
Truxtun Beale became a diplomat and served as minister to Persia, 
Greece, and Roumania. The correspondence, numbering about 2,000 
items, is derived in almost equal portions from the papers of the two 
men. The most interesting and historically important items are letters 
written by Thomas Hart Benton and his daughter and son-in-law, 
Jessie and John C. Frémont, to the older Beale. The collection also 
includes two of his journals, kept in 1853 and 1858-1859, diplomatic 
correspondence of the younger Beale, and originals and transcripts 
of manuscripts written in the late 18th and early 19th centuries by 
Commodores Stephen Decatur and Thomas Truxtun. 
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RECENT ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE Upper SOUTH 


Kentucky 

“Gay Nineties Rendezvous: The Mammoth Cave Railroad” by Elmer 
G. Sulzer, in Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (April). 

“John Breckinridge and the Kentucky Constitution of 1799” by Lowell 
H. Harrison, ibid. (July). 

“Daniel Boone, Uncommon Common Man” by Edward C. O’Rear, 
ibid. 

“A European Commentary on Kentucky and Kentuckians, circa 1825” 
by Albert J. Schmidt, ibid. 

“The Strange Case of Simon Bolivar Buckner” by Albert Feldman, in 
Civil War History (June). 

“Centre College, John Todd Stuart and Abraham Lincoln” by R. 
Gerald McMurtry, in Filson Club Historical Quarterly (April). 

“The Filson Club’s Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, 1884-1959,” ibid. 
(July ). 


Maryland 
“A Note on the Free School Idea in Colonial Maryland” by Clara P. 


McMahon, in Maryland Historical Magazine (June). 


“The Episcopate of Bishop Kemp of Maryland” by Nelson W. Right- 
myer, in Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
(March). 


Missouri 

“Lead Mining in Southwest Missouri to 1865” by A. M. Gibson, in 
Missouri Historical Review (April). 

“The Political Transition of James S. Rollins” by John V. Mering, ibid. 

“Some Colorful Lawyers in the History of Missouri, 1804-1904, Part 
II” by Floyd C. Shoemaker, ibid. 

“The Public Lands in Early Missouri Politics” by Donald J. Abra- 
moske, ibid. (July). 

“Lead Mining in Southwest Missouri after 1865” by A. M. Gibson, 
ibid. 

“Cedar County” by Floyd C. Shoemaker, ibid. 


“Missouri's Delegation in the Confederate Congress” by Arthur R. 
Kirkpatrick, in Civil War History (June). 
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North Carolina 

“Lest We Forget: North Carolina’s Commemoration of the War Be- 
tween the States” by Hugh Dortch, in North Carolina Historical 
Review (April). 

“The North Carolina Institute of Education, 1831-1834” by William 
Gordon Kornegay, ibid. 

“Education for the People” by D. J. Whitener, ibid. 

“North Carolina’s Agricultural Journals, 1838-1861: A Crusading 
Press” by Wesley H. Wallace, ibid. (July). 

“Furniture Making in High Point” by Charles H. V. Ebert, ibid. 


Tennessee  * 

“Peace and the Presidential Election of 1864” by Harriet Chappell 
Owsley, in Tennessee Historical Quarterly (March). 

“Shifting Residential Patterns of Nashville” by Blanche Henry Clark 
Weaver, ibid. 

“The Revolution in Tennessee, February, 1861, to June, 1861” by J. 
Milton Henry, ibid. (June). 

“Van Dorn Conducts a Raid on Holly Springs and Enters Tennessee” 
by Robert Hartje, ibid. 


“Tennessee and Mississippi, Joe Johnston’s Strategic Problem” by 
Archer Jones, ibid. 

“Colonel John Williams” by Leota Driver Maiden, in East Tennessee 
Historical Society's Publications (1958). 

“New Providence Presbyterian Church: The First Hundred Years” by 
Edwin J. Best, ibid. 


Virginia 

“Cattle in Seventeenth-Century Virginia” by Wesley N. Laing, in 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (April). 

“A Swift Broadside from the Opposition” by William S. Powell, ibid. 

“The Further Adventures of Henry Norwood” by P. H. Hardacre, 
ibid. (July). 

“That Scoundrel Callender” by Charles A. Jellison, ibid. 

“Virginia's Fighting Yankees: Winfield Scott, George H. Thomas, 
Philip St. George Cooke” by Alf J. Mapp, Jr., in Virginia Caval- 
cade (Winter). 
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West Virginia 

““Porte Crayon’ and the Local Color Movement in West Virginia” by 
Cecil D. Eby, Jr., in West Virginia History ( April). 

“John Brown—They Had a Concern” by Jeannette Mather Lord, ibid. 


“The Virginia Background for the History of the Civil War and Re- 
construction Era in West Virginia: An Analytical Commentary” 
by Richard Orr Curry, ibid. (July). 


“The Evolution of the Common School in (West) Virginia” by Roy 
C. Woods, ibid. 


Recent DocuMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE 
STATES OF THE UppreR SouTH 
Kentucky 
“Looking Backward Through One Hundred Years: Personal Recol- 
lections of James B. Ireland” edited by Charles G. Talbert, in 
Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (April). 
Maryland 


“Freight Rates in the Maryland Tobacco Trade: Appendix” by John 
M. Hemphill, II, in Maryland Historical Magazine (June). 


“Gettysburg Described in Two Letters from a Maryland Confederate,” 
ibid. 


North Carolina 

“The Most Mistreated of Presidents” by Harry S. Truman, in North 
Carolina Historical Review (April). 

“Civil War Letters of E. N. Boots from New Bern and Plymouth” 
edited by Wilfred W. Black, ibid. 

“The Journal of Ebenezer Hazard in North Carolina, 1777 and 1778” 
edited by Hugh Buckner Johnston, ibid. (July). 


Tennessee 

“Memoirs of Hylan B. Lyon, Brigadier General, C. S. A.” edited by 
Edward M. Coffman, in Tennessee Historical Quarterly (March). 

“Early Settlement in Maury County: The Letters of Christopher 
Houston” by Gertrude Dixon Enfield, éhid. 

“‘The Momentous Events’ of the Civil War as Reported by a Con- 
federate Private-Sergeant” by Robert Partin, ibid. 

“The South as Seen by a Tennessee Unionist in 1865: Letters of H. 
M. Watterson” edited by Martin Abbott, ibid. (June). 
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“Papers from the Spanish Archives Relating to Tennessee and the Old 
Southwest” translated and edited by D. C. Corbitt and Roberta 
Corbitt, in East Tennessee Historical Society's Publications 
(1958). 

“Early East Tennessee Taxpayers” compiled by Pollyanna Creekmore, 
ibid. 

“Writings on Tennessee History, 1957” compiled by Pollyanna Creek- 
more, ibid. 


Virginia 

“Edmund Randolph Assumes Thomas Jefferson’s Practice” edited by 
John M. Hemphill, Il, in Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography (April). 

“War Letters of the Bishop of Richmond” edited by Willard E. Wight, 
ibid. (July). 

“Letters of John Holt Rice to Thomas Chalmers, 1817-1819” edited by 
Margaret DesChamps Moore, ibid. 


Recent ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


Alabama 

“The Brooke Guns from Selma” by Walter W. Stephen, in Alabama 
Historical Quarterly (Fall, 1958). 

“The Western Boundary Line of Alabama, a Comment” by Peter A. 
Brannon, ibid. 

“Early Settlements on the Tombigbee and Tensaw Rivers” by James 
F. Doster, in Alabama Review (April). 


“Alexander K. McClure, Promoter of the New South” by William H. 
Russell, ibid. 


“The Resignation of Mr. Justice Campbell” by Thad Holt, Jr., ibid. 

“Henry Minor, 1783-1838” by Philip M. Mason, ibid. 

“Andrew Jackson's ‘Forgotten Army’” by Walter W. Stephen, ibid. 

“The Shaping of Alabama” by J. Allen Tower, ibid. 

“Alabama Forts, 1700-1838” by William H. Jenkins, ibid. (July). 

“Confederate Engineers and the Defense of Mobile” by James L. 
Nichols, ibid. 


“J. W. Worthington, Promoter of Muscle Shoals Power” by Adrian 
G. Daniel, ibid. 
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Arizona 

“The American West: Frontier and Region” by John W. Caughey, in 
Arizona and the West (Spring). 

“Concepts of the ‘Frontier’ and the West” by Walter Rundell, Jr., 
ibid. 

“A Guide to the History of the U. S. Army Installations in Arizona, 
1849-1886” by Ray Brandes, ibid. 

“Seventy-Five Years of the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, 1884- 
1959” by Eleanor B. Sloan, ibid. 


Arkansas 

“Arkansas’ Struggle for Communication” by Anna Nash Yarbrough, in 
Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Spring). 

“Reorganization of Federal Arkansas, 1862-1865” by Ruth Caroline 
Cowen, ibid. (Summer). 

“Ozark Customs” by Otto Ernest Rayburn, ibid. 

“Saline County, Arkansas—First Infantry Volunteers, C.S.A.” by Violet 
Gingles, ibid: 

“Ante-Bellum Watering Places of Arkansas” by Ruth Irene Jones, 
ibid. (Autumn). 


“He Taught near Eudora, Arkansas, in the Early Sixties” by Dorsey 
D. Jones, ibid. 

“The Battle of the Post of Arkansas” by Edwin C. Bearss, ibid. 

“Ante-Bellum Schools at Tulip, Arkansas” by Herschel Kennon Smith, 
Jr., ibid. 

“A Small Arkansas Town 50 Years Ago” by Boyce House, ibid. 


Florida 

“Tristan de Luna and Ochuse (Pensacola Bay), 1559” by Charles W. 
Arnade, in Florida Historical Quarterly (January-April). 

“The Founding of Pensacola—Reasons and Reality” by Albert C. 
Manucy, ibid. 

“Spanish Pensacola, 1770-1763” by William B. Griffen, ibid. 

“Pensacola in the British Period: Summary and Significance” by Cecil 
Johnson, ibid. 

“Pensacola during the Second Spanish Period” by L. N. McAlister, 
ibid. 

“Panton, Leslie and Company, Indian Traders of Pensacola and St. 
Augustine” by J. A. Brown, ibid. 
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“Ante-Bellum Pensacola: 1821-1860” by Herbert J. Doherty, Jr., ibid. 

“Pensacola in the War for Southern Independence” by Julien C. 
Yonge, ibid. 

“Battle of Santa Rosa Island” by J. L. Larkin, ibid. 

“Pensacola in Retrospect: 1870-1890” by Occie Clubbs, ibid. 

“Railroads out of Pensacola, 1833-1883” by Charles W. Hildreth, ibid. 

“Pensacola Newspapers, 1821-1900” by Horance G. Davis, Jr., ibid. 

“Early Churches of Pensacola” by Lelia Abercrombie, ibid. 


“Northerners in Late Nineteenth Century Florida: Carpetbaggers or 
Settlers?” by Maurice M. Vance, ibid. (July). 

“Zéspedes and the Southern Conspiracies” by Helen Hornbeck Tanner, 
ibid. 

“The Shaker Community in Florida” by Russell H. Anderson, ibid. 


Georgia 

“Britain's Military Support of Georgia in the War of 1739-1748” by 
Trevor R. Reese, in Georgia Historical Quarterly (March). 

“The Last Phase of the Woman Suffrage Movement in Georgia” by 
A. Elizabeth Taylor, ibid. 

“The Petersburg Youth of John Williams Walker” by Hugh C. Bailey, 
ibid. (June). 

“Military Relations between Georgia and the United States, 1789- 
1794” by John K. Mahon, ibid. 

“Georgia Military Institute, the West Point of Georgia, 1851-1864” 
by Lynwood M. Holland, ibid. (September ). 

“The Civil War Comes to Savannah” by Earl W. Fornell, ibid. 

“History of the Negro Upper Class in Atlanta, Georgia, 1890-1958” 


by August Meier and David Lewis, in Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion (Spring). 


Louisiana 

“Modifications in Louisiana Negro Legal Status Under Louisiana 
Constitutions, 1812-1957” by Paul A. Kunkel, in Journal of Negro 
History (January). 


Mississippi 


“Public Schools in Mississippi before 1860” by Nita Katharine Pyburn, 
in Journal of Mississippi History (April). 
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“Sol Street, Confederate Partisan Leader” by Andrew Brown, ibid. 
(July). 


New Mexico 


“The Italians in New Mexico” by Frederick G. Bohme, in New Mexico 
Historical Review (April). 

“Collis P. Huntington and the Texas and Pacific Railroad Land Grant” 
by Ralph N. Traxler, Jr., ibid. 


“New Mexico Viewed by Anglo-Americans 1846-1849” by John P. 
Bloom, ibid. (July). 
Oklahoma 


“William Schenck Robertson” by Althea Bass, in Chronicles of Okla- 
homa (Spring). 

“Ann Eliza Worcester Robertson as a Linguist” by Hope Holway, 
ibid. 


“Educational and Cultural Influences of the Cherokee Seminaries” 
by Ida Wetzel Tinnin, ibid. 


South Carolina 


“The Confederate Gunboat ‘Pedee’” by Leah Townsend, in South 
Carolina Historical Magazine ( April). 


“Drayton and Laurens in the Continental Congress” by William M. 
Dabney, ibid. 


“The Charleston Mechanics: A Brief Study, 1760-1776" by Richard 
Walsh, ibid. (July). 


Frank W. Ryan, Jr., ibid. 


“The Role of South Carolina in the First Continental Congress” by 
Texas 


“B Hall of Texas” by Walter E. Long, in Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly (April). 

“The Renaissance of the Galveston Theatre: Henry Greenwall’s First 
Season, 1867-1868” by Joseph S. Gallegly, ibid. 

“Pershing’s Chinese Refugees in Texas” by Edward Eugene Briscoe, 
ibid. 


“Origins of the Texas Bill of Rights” by J. E. Ericson, ibid. 


“Santa Anna in Texas: A Mexican Viewpoint” by James Presley, ibid. 


“*The Dallas Spirit,’ the Last Fool Flight” by Ted Dealey, ibid. (July). 
“The Mooar Brothers, Buffalo Hunters” by Wayne Gard, ibid. 
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“Benjamin Lundy in Texas” by Merton L. Dillon, ibid. 

“The Ames Case Revisited” by James R. Norvell, ibid. 

“The Great Pearl Hunt at Caddo Lake” by Katherine Williams, ibid. 

“The Early History of the Houston Oil Company of Texas, 1901- 
1908” by John O. King, in Texas Gulf Coast Historical Associa- 
tion Publications (April). 

“The Lady Was for Burning” by Andrew Forest Muir, Southwest 
Review (Spring). 

“History as High Adventure” by Walter P. Webb, in Texas Quarterly 
(Summer). 

“David Crockett in Texas” by Stanley J. Folmsbee and Anna Grace 
Catron, in East Tennessee Historical Society's Publication (1958). 


ReceENt DocUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE 
STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


Alabama 

“Letters from Johnson’s Island Prison, 1864” edited by Wm. Stanley 
Hoole, in Alabama Review (July). 

Arizona 

“Fray Pedro Antonio de Arriguibar, Chaplain of the Royal Fort at 
Tucson” by Victor Ristoner, edited by Henry F. Dobyns, in 
Arizona and the West (Spring). 

Arkansas 

“Downeasters in Arkansas: Letters of Roscoe G. Jennings to His 
Brother” edited by Eugene A. Nolte, in Arkansas Historical 
Quarterly (Spring). 

“Diary of an Unknown Soldier” edited by Elsa Vaught, ibid. 

“Letters from Solon Borland to Roswell Beebe” edited by J. H. Atkin- 
son, ibid. (Autumn). 


Florida 


“Manrique de Rojas’ Report on French Settlement in Florida, 1564” 
translated by Lucy L. Wenhold, in Florida Historical Quarterly 


(July). 

Georgia 

“The Memoirs of Charles H. Olmstead, Part II” edited by Lilla Mills 
Hawes, in Georgia Historical Quarterly (March). 
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“The Letters of Warren Akin, Confederate Congressman, Part V” 
edited by Bell Irvin Wiley, ibid. 

“Roads and Steamboats in North Georgia” by Eulalie M. Lewis, ibid. 

“The Memoirs of Charles H. Olmstead, Part III” edited by Lilla Mills 
Hawes, ibid. (June). 

“The Letters of Warren Akin, Confederate Congressman, Part VI” 
edited by Bell Irvin Wiley, ibid. 

“Personne Goes to Georgia: Five Civil War Letters” contributed by 
James M. Merrill, ibid. 


“The Memoirs of Charles H. Olmstead, Part IV” edited by Lilla Mills 
Hawes, ibid. (September). 


“The Letters of Warren Akin, Confederate Congressman, Part VII” 
edited by Bell Irvin Wiley, ibid. 


Oklahoma 


“Samuel Austin Worcester: A Dedication” edited by Muriel H. Wright, 
in Chronicles of Oklahoma (Spring). 


“The Cold Water Army” edited by Hope Holway, ibid. 
“Samuel Worcester Robertson” edited by Martin Wenger, ibid. 
“Campaigning with Sheridan: A Farrier’s Diary” edited by George 


H. Shirk, ibid. 


“List of Work in the Creek Language” by Ann Eliza Worcester 
Robertson, ibid. 


South Carolina 

“Letters from Russia, 1802-1805” edited by George C. Rogers, Jr., in 
South Carolina Historical Magazine (April). 

“John C. Calhoun to David Bates Douglass” edited by Sydney W. 
Jackman, ibid. 

“Letters from Russia, 1802-1805” edited by George C. Rogers, Jr., 
ibid. (July). 

“Charleston Loyalists: A Statistical Note” by Ralph Louis Andreano 
and Herbert D. Werner, ibid. 


Texas 

“A Letter from San Antonio de Bexar in 1836” contributed by Ralph 
W. Steen, in Southwestern Historical Quarterly (April). 

“A Settler's Report (1836) on Santa Anna’s Defeat and Land Prospects 
in Texas” edited by Robert Partin, ibid. 
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“Inventions Patented by Texans, 1846-1861” compiled by Andrew 
Forest Muir, ibid. 

“Account of the Journey of Bénard de la Harpe: Discovery Made by 
Him of Several Nations Situated in the West” translated and 
annotated by Ralph A. Smith, ibid. 

“Scudder’s Journey to Texas, 1859” by Ellen Bartlett Ballou, ibid. 
(July). 

“Thomas W. Bell Letters” edited by Llerena Friend, ibid. 

“Pifieda’s Sketch” by John G. Farmer, ibid. 


ReceNtT GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, 
DocuMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“Battle Honors and Services of Confederate Marines” by Ralph W. 
Donnelly, in Military Affairs (Spring). 

“Horace Greeley and Reconstruction, 1865” by Robert Kirkwood, in 
New York History (July). 

“The Congressional Controversy over School Segregation, 1867-1875" 
by Alfred H. Kelly, in American Historical Review (April). 

“Southern Output and Agricultural Income, 1860-1880" by Eugene 
M. Lerner, in Agricultural History (July). 


“Negro Colonization Movements to 1840” by Arvarh E. Strickland, in 
Lincoln Herald (Summer ). 


“Intellectual History and the Colonial South” by Louis B. Wright, in 
William and Mary Quarterly (April). 


“President Lincoln’s Treatment of Confederates” by Jonathan T. 
Dorris, in Filson Club Historical Quarterly (April). 

“Woodrow Wilson and Federal Segregation” by Kathleen L. Wolge- 
muth, in Journal of Negro History (April). 

“Imported Confederate Shoulder Weapons” by Jac Weller, in Civil 
War History (June). 

“Graduate Writings on the Civil War: A Bibliography” by James I. 
Robertson, ibid. 


“‘Porte Crayon’ Meets General Grant” by Cecil D. Eby, Jr., in Journal 
of the Illinois State Historical Society (Summer ). 


“George Washington and the Methodists” by Paul F. Boller, Jr., in 
Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church (June). 
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“The Civil War: Its Theory and Practice” by Frank E. Vandiver, in 
Texas Quarterly (Summer ). 


“Civil War II” by Marshall W. Fishwick, ibid. 
“The Mails Went Through (Sometimes)” by Frances Williams 
Browin, ibid. 


“Jefferson’s Dream of the Future” by Paul F. Boller, Jr., in Southwest 
Review (Spring). 


“Jim Crow Goes to School: The Genesis of Legal Segregation in 
Southern Schools” by John Hope Franklin, in South Atlantic 
Quarterly (Spring). 
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A Biography 


By Robert C. Cotner 


“A full, detailed and thoroughly documented volume.”—Frank E. Vandiver, New York 
Times Book Review. 


“Professor Cotner, a facile writer and able phrasemaker, has produced an interesting 
and readable biography and, in the fashion of better biographers, has written a history 
of Texas from the Civil War to Hogg’s death in 1906. It is a fascinating story.”— 
Wesley N. Laing, Richmond Times Disptach. 


“A definitive biography of Governor Hogg (1851-1906), one of the major statesmen 
of Texas, has long been needed. Essential in all Texas history and large research col- 
lections."—Thomas M. Bogie, Library Journal. $7.50 


at your favorite bookstore or 


University of Texas Press, Austin 12 

















Sir Walter Raleigh 


By Willard M. Wallace 


Soldier and diplomat, courtier and captain of the Queen’s Guard, explorer and 
colonizer of Virginia, member of Parliament and devotee of science, musician and 
literary patron, historian and poet—this was Sir Walter Raleigh, that dashing and 
complex figure who has captured the imagination of succeeding generations down to 
our own time. But although numerous biographers have dealt with separate facets of 
his career, this present biography is the first full-length historical reappraisal to 
appear in over 20 years. Sir Walter Raleigh conveys the excitement and flavor of the 
man and his times and offers a new judgment of Raleigh, particularly of the famous 
trial that led to his imprisonment and subsequent execution for treason. 


356 pages. Maps & Illustrations. $6 


Order from your bookstore, or 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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SLAVERY 


A problem in American Institutional and Intellectual Life 


by Stanley M. Elkins 


This book is an attempt to show why American Negro Slavery was different 
from any other slave system, and why—despite physical conditions relatively 
milder than those in slave cultures elsewhere— its impact on Negro per- 
sonality was so severe and lasting. $4.50 


THE MILITARY LEGACY 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 


The European Inheritance 
by Jay Luvaas 


“We have looked at the Civil War through everything except a foreign 
soldier’s binoculars,” writes Jay Luvaas, “and through those binoculars the 
view is different.” Here is a careful account of the European military 
observers, primarily Prussian, British, and French, who came to America 
to watch the Blue and Gray maneuver—of what these observers wrote when 
they returned to their own armies, of how the Civil War came to be re- 
garded as the forerunner of World Wars I and II by European tacticians. 

Illustrated. $5.95 


THE CIVIL WAR 
A Soldiers View 
A Collection of Civil War Writings by Col. G. F. R. Henderson 


edited by Jay Luvaas 


A military interpretation of the American Civil War by a British army 
officer who was one of the great military historians of all time. “Splendid.” — 
Eari SCHENCK MIERS Illustrated, $6.00 





Through your bookseller . 
UNIVERSITY OF Méiago vress m 


5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
In Canapa: The University of Terente Press, Torente 5, Ontario 
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Generals in Gray 


By EZRA J. WARNER. “Generals in Gray represents many years of indus- 
trious and ingenious search for material about the high brass of the Con- 
federacy. Not only has Mr. Warner definitely established for the first time 
what Confederates were actually entitled to be called General, but he has 
also provided pictures and concise biographical sketches of each. This com- 
pilation makes good reading and is an exceedingly useful reference work.”— 
Bell I. Wiley 448 pages, 424 illus., $7.50 


Kate—The Journal of a Confederate Nurse 


Edited by RICHARD B. HARWELL. “As a realistic description of the Con- 
federate hospital service, this journal is of first-rate importance.”—E. Merton 
Coulter, Travels in the Confederate States 388 pages, illus., $6.00 


Civil War in the Making, 1815-1860 


By AVERY O. CRAVEN. “This book represents a unique experience in 
historiography. . . . The great community, on the eve of a centennial of the 
conflict when it is once again sorely beset by unsettled problems of sectional 
rivalry and world tension, can read this book with great profit. Too few 
historians put their talents at the disposal of society so effectively.”—Roy F. 
Nichols, American Historical Review 125 pages, $3.00 


Reluctant Rebel: The Secret Diary of Robert Patrick 


Edited by F. JAY TAYLOR. “F. Jay Taylor’s prudent, intelligent editing 
retains the full force of a document that must rank as a major work of its 
type.”—New York Times Book Review 288 pages, illus., $5.00 


Teach the Freeman: 
The Correspondence of Rutherford B. Hayes and the 


Slater Fund for Negro Education, 1881-1893 


Edited by LOUIS D. RUBIN, JR. “Without equivocation these two volumes 
speak the unvarnished facts in reference to race prejudice and educational 
advantages and disadvantages as concerned the American Negro people in 
the 80’s and 90’s.”—William Henry Huff, The New Crusader 

600 pages, 2 vols., $10.00 


Louisiana—The Pelican State 


By EDWIN ADAMS DAVIS. “Authoritative, attractively organized, up-to-date 
and, above all, a book with a highly readable, entertaining narrative style. It is 
an ideal textbook, and yet one that the average reader will find useful for 
reference.”—Pie Dufour, New Orleans Times Picayune 

368 pages, 55 illus., 17 maps, $4.95 


Oil on Stream! A History of Interstate 
Oil Pipe Line Company, 1909-1959 


By JOHN L. LOOS. “For drama and color, no chapter in American economic 
history eclipses the record of petroleum in the Mid-Continent region. This book 
is indispensable to a comprehension of that story, and in fact presents one of 
its most striking aspects. . . . Its content and style make the book highly 
readable.”—Allan Nevins 411 pages, 32 illus., $6.00 


. Order from your bookseller or 


Louisiana State University Press 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 
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